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HISTORY OF THE WAR. 
BY RCBERT R. HOWISON. 
futher of a History of Virginia, 

VOLUME SECOND, 
‘ (Copy-right secured.) 
CHAPTER I. 


To the capture of this important post, 


General Grant 
lis undivided attention. 


the Federal now turned 

He approached 

‘t with immense columns of infantry, and 

with a powerful fleet of gun boats under 
iis efficient navel co-operator, Commodore | 

Foote. 

Albert 


To its defence, General Sidney 





Johnston, had devoted the Jarger part of 


his army. General Buckner’s command 


j ‘ { 
marched thither, embracing most of the) 


troops who had mp AL the central ar- 
Kentucky. 
Pilt 
body of Tennessee troops, and assumed 


my of 
ry, General ow arrived with a small | 
command. 

crease the strength of the fortification and 
atin: 
reached the fort in person. At daybreak 
on the 13th, General Floyd arrived, prece- 
ded and accompanied by his brigade of | 
Virginians, who had already gained mer- 
ited honor by their courage and success at 
Cross Lanes, and in the battles of the 
Gauley and Kanawha. General Floyd 
was the senior Brigadier, and took com- 
mand of the whole Confederate force heré 
assembled. Although General Johnston 
had estimated the numbers ordered to the 


land exte 


| many parts and detached in others, 
Yn the 10th of Februa-| arranged as to afford good infantry cover 


On the 12th, General Bucknet | 





defence of Fort Donelson, at sixteen thous- 


Vou. XXXVIII—21 


and, yet by reason of sickness and the 
absence of many, with or without leave, 
the actual number assembled did not ex- 
ceed thirteen thousand, and, of these, many 
were armed only with flint lock muskets 
and fowling pieces. The capture of Fort 
Henry and the gloomy retreat of parfof 
their body, had spread a cloud of discour- 
agement over the whole defensive force.a 
But under the example and cheering words 
of their officers, and of the more hopeful 
men, they prepared for a resolute resis- 
tance. 

The principal foriification was elevated, 
and commanded a stretch of the river for 
more than two miles. 
sisted of 


Its armament con- 
eight-32 pounders, three 32 pound 
corronades, one 8 inch Columbiad, and one 
32 pounder rifled gun. Around this work. 
nding for a distance of nearly two 
was a space defended by earth 
works, rifle pits and abattis 


miles, 
3, continuous in 


ut $C 


in nearly all its extent. The small town 


lof Dover in which were the commissary 
He Inbored sedulously to in-| 


and quartermaster’s stores of the Confede- 
rates, was enveloped by the lines of their 
extreme out works. 

By the morning of February 12th, the 


‘enemy had approached in heavy numbers, 


and began a series of movementsgfor in- 
vesting the Southern lines. Col. Heiman 
commanded the brigade on the left of 
General Buckner’s division, which covered 
the centre and right of the entrenchments 
The left was not coatinuously defended 
either by log entrenchments, earth works 
or rifle pits—the men worked hard day 





a Gen. Pillow’s official report, 33. 
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and night, but could not complete them. 
It was soon evident that the enemy were 
approaching this weak point in the lines, 
with the hope io carry them by a vigorous 


assault. Capt. Maney’s Confederatg bat 

tery was On the summit of a hill without 
protection even by a parapet of earth. The 
Federals planted two batteries under cover 
of a wood on the left and front of Hei- 
man’s position, and threw a body of sharp 
shooters into the forest, who opened on the 
Southern artillerists with long range guns, 
at the same time that their two field batte- 
ti¢s commenced their fire. Maney return- 
ed their fire steadily, and in a short time 
Graves’ battery and the guns under Capt, 
Green, at Col. Drake’s position in Hei- 
man’s lines, came into play, and made the 
woods too hot for the Federals. Though 
tffeir guns were nearly all rifled, they did 
mo execvtion, except. to kilf two artillery 
horses, while the Southern fire was very 
effective. At 5 o’clock on the afterncon of 
the 12th, they withdrew their batteries and 
men from the point. The night was spent 
by the Confederates in strengthening their 
works. @ 

Early on the morning of the 13th, the 
Federal batteries were again advanced 
and opened hre. At eleven o'clock their 
infantry moved forward upon the Southern 
entrenchments, along the whole line. They 
were met by a scorching fire, which spee- 
dily drove them at every point, except 
upon the left, oppesite Col. Heiman’s posi 
tion. 
made. 


Here their most vigorous assault was 

The 17th, 48th and 49th Tilinois 
regiments pressed forward across an open 
field between the forest and the riffe pits. 
Maney and Graves received them with 
hot showers of grape and cannister, and 
the infantry under Cols. Brown, McGavock 
and Cook, met them at a distance of forty 
yards, with a galling fire of musketry. 
They@etreated in confusion, with a loss 
of forty killed and’ :wo hundred wounded. 
The dry leaves on the grownd were set on 
fire by the Southern batteries, and several 
of the Federal wyunded perished in the 
flames. The Southern loss was small, bui 


embraced some valuable lives, among 





a Col. Heiman’s official report, 128. Gen. 
Piliow’s official report, 34, 





them Lieutenants Burns and Massey of 
the artillery. A fierce attack by the ene- 
my on the position held by Col. Roger 
Hangon’s.2d Kentucky regiment, was met 
by a firm stand and a deadly fire. The 
Federals were disastrously repulsed from 
the trenches at every point of assault. 
They withdrew their infantry, but kept up 
an incessant fire of artillery and sharp. 
shooters, by which the Southern troops 
were harrassed and deprived of rest and 
refreshment. They were compelled to 
guard the trenches every hour of day and 
night, without adequate relief either for 
sleep or food. 

Finding their land attack unsuccessful, 
the Federals now advanced with their gun- 
boats. Their triumph at Fort Henry had, 
doubtless, made them sanguine. But they 
were destined to a fatal disappointment. 
The conditions of attack and defence were 
different and the result differe@Maccording- 
ly. and Stande- 
witz, with a full body of artillerists, held 


Captains Ross, Shuster 


the upper and lower batteries of the fort, 
and coolly prepared to meet the foe. They 
were ordered to hold their 
gun-boats were in short range. 

At half past two o’clock of Friday, the 
14th of February, the Federal fleet drew 
near the fort. 


fire until the 


Commodore Foote had left 
the Cincinnati, which was disabled in the 
fight with Fort Henry, and had transferred 
his flag to the St. Louis. The fleet eonsis- 
ted of the St, Louis, Pittsburg, Louisville, 
Tyler, Carondolet and Conestaga, carrying 
in all forty-six guns. 4 * 

Five of these iron plated batteries ap- 
The 
When a mile and 
a half from the fort, the-fleet opened fire, 
but with no effect. 


proached in line of battle en echelon. 
Tyler was in the rear. 


They drew steadily 
nearer, pouring out a storm of shot and 
shells as they advanced. When the near- 
est had get within about eight hundred 
yards, the Confederate artillerists opened 
upon them, aiming with the greatest care 
and. coolness, and firing heavy shot and 
bolts, which plunged upon the iron decks 
of the gun-boats with terrible power. 
Still they came on, until the nearest ap- 








a Northern account. Examiner, Februa 
ry 20ch. 
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proached within one hundred and fifty) 
yards of the upper battery. The combat 

yaged furiously for an hour and ten min- 

utes. Notwithstanding the massive strength 

of the beams and tlre iron plating protect- 

ing them, the impact of the heavy shot 
projected by &fteen pounds of powder, shat- 

tered the irom and burst asunder the tim- 
bers as if riven by a stroke of lightning. a 
The shot from the 32 pounders, generally 
rebounded frem the plating, but by their 
stern concussion, loo-ened and ‘weakened 
the frame work of the boats. The Colum- 
biad and 32 pound rifle, did fearful work 
with their shot, shivering the iron ta pieces 
and often passing through the decks and 
bursting out in a frigktful chasm below the 
water line. 

The St. Louis led the way, closely hug- 
ging the Western shore; the Louisville 
kept nea.ly abreast of her; the Pittsburg 
and Carondelet followed at an interval of 
a hundred yards. When tke boats reach- 
od the point of tke mearest approach, the 
fire on both sides was tremendous, but 
with very different effects. An eye wit- 
ness on the Louisville, thus describes the 
scene: “Now, 2 new battery of one hun- 
dred and twenty-pound guns opened upon 
us from the feft and rear of their first 
works. We were within point blank range, 
and the destruction to our fleet was really 
terrible. One huge solid shot struck our 
boat just atthe angle of the wpper deck 
and pilot house, perforated the iron plating, 
passed through the heavy timbers and 
buried itself in a pile of hammocks just 
in front and in a direct line with the boil- 
ers. Another, a shell, raked us from bow 
to stern, passed through the wheel house, 
emerged, dropped and exploded in the 
river just atour stern. Then a ten inch 
solid shot entered our starboard bowport, 
demolished a gun-carriage, killed three 
men and wounded four others, traversed 
the entire length of the boat and sunk into 
the river in our wake. Thena shell came 
‘shreaking through the air, striking fair into 
our forward starboard port, -killing one 
man, wound'ng two, and then passed aft, 
sundering our rudder chains and rendering 
the boat unmanageable. We were com- 





a Gen. Piltow’s official report, p. 36. 





pelled to drop astern and leave the scene 

of action, and so far as we were concern- 

‘ed, the battle was over.” 

“This last battery was the one which 

put the finishing stroke to the fleet. Ore 

of their shells entered and exploded di- 

rectly in the pilot house of the St. Louis, 

killlng the pilot and wounding flag officer’ 
Foote severely.in the leg. Two of the 

shots entered the Pittsburg below the 
guards, causing her to leak. badly, and it is 
probable she will sink before morning. 
Another entered the Carondolet, killing 
four men, and wounding eight others.’ 
“Commodore Foote tells me that he has 
commanded at the taking of six forts, and 
has been in several naval engagements, 
but he never was under so severe.a fire 
before. Fifty-seven shots struck his ves- 
sel, his upper works were riddled, and his 
lower decks strewn with the dead ant 
wounded.” 

“ My curiosity is satisfied. 1 have no 
desire to be on board a man of war, when 
anether batte®y is to be attacked, but, on 
the contrary, think I should prefer a land 
view. The fact is, our boats are proof 
against ordinary shot, even as large asa’ 
sixty-four, but this trial has demonstrated 
that rifled thirty-two pounders even, will pen- 
etrate our iron sides, while one hundred and 
twenty pounders merely laugh at the obsirwe- 
tion.” 

The fire of the Southern batteries 
was too destructive to’ be borne. Fifty- 
seven shots struck tbe St. Louis, thirty- 
seven took effect on the Lofisville, and 
more than a hundred in all, plunged upon 
the decks of the assaulting fleet. Every 
boat was disabled, except one which kept 
beyond the range of fire.’ With great, 
difficulty, the shattered iron clads were 
withdrawn from the storm of shot hailed 
from the fort. Fifty-four men were killed 
and wounded on the boats, while in the 
batteries not one man was killed or serieus-~ 
ly hu, and no injury was done to the 
works.c This surprising result was added 





a Nortbern account, Examiner, Februa- 
ry 28th, 

b Compare Northern accounts, in Exam- 
iner, February 20th and 28th, 





¢ Col. Gilmet’s official regort, §6. 
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proof of the impotency of an attack by) side, and while they kept up a constan® 


gun boats upon forts properly located and | 


menace of atteek, it was obvious that their 


armed. The Federa} accounts were filled | object was merely to give time fo pass a 


with idle boasis ef the destruetion wrought! column above the works, both on the right 


by their fire, and even declared that * the 


| 
out of their trenches.” a All their con- Is 


} 


and left banks, and thns to cut the South- 
ern communications and prevent the pos- 


sibility of egress.a By the evening of 


jectures on the ‘subject were false. The j|the 14th, tbseir- arate: amounted to at 
absence of casualties in the batteries, was | least thirty thousand. and transports“were 
the more marvellous, becanse tlie artille-|arriving mearly every hour from which 


yists worked with the greatest deliberation 


dark streams of mep could be seen, by 


os 
and valor. Lieut. George S. Martin com- | | means of glasses from the elevated works, 


manded a gun, ‘and when his wadding | pouring along the reads and completing 


was exhausted, he pniled of his coat, 


the investment of the whole lines around 


and rammed it down his piece, thus Fort,Donelson. 


. ep a 
keeping up his fire at the crisis of the| 


The Confederate generals metin counci} 


ee ‘ or . 
battle.5 The repulse of the flotilla was| Friday merning, the 14th. It was appa- 
complet e and disastrous, and, had the fate{rent that if they remained, though they 


of Fort Donelson hung on the attack by | 


water, the Confederates would have tri- 


might be able fora time te repalse as- 


saults, the garrison mus? secon yield from 
umphed. | Starvation 


orexhanstion. The only course 


But, unhappily, other dangers menaced |which held out a rational hope of escape, 





them of a character against which man- 
hood and skill were unavailing. The! 
season was wintry. Thyysday night, the 
13th, a cold wind and rain beat unpitying- 
ly upon the men exposed in the trenches. | 
The rain soon turned to sleet and snow; 


} 
| 
! 


the soldiers were, to a great extent, unpro- | 
vided with blankets. Their suffe wivea|: 
were extreme and exhausting. By morn-| 
ing many of them were almost disabled, 
and some of the officers who remained 
faithfully with them, were attacked with 
acute rheumatism. Friday, the weather | 
centinued cold and gloomy. Many wounit- 
-ed men were brought in from the field | 
almost senseless from cold. The soldiers 


were deprived of rest and food, by whieh | 


‘their strength ntight have been renewed, 
The incessant fire of artillery annoyed 
them in the trenches and deprived them of 
sleep, while the threatening position of the 
enemy made it necessary for them to guard 
every point of the lines, day and night. 
Under all these sufferings, which were 
drawing on their powers of resistance, the 
men preserved their resolute front. 

Meanwhile, the enemy were constantly 
receiving reinforcements. They closely 
inv: ted the Confederate works on every 





a Examiner, February 20th. 
b Gen. Pillow?s report, 36. 


Y : 
from the river and the 


was by a vigorous amd persistent sogtie 
x 


upon the enemy, to drive them from the 


roads leading to Naswvitle, and thus open 


tthe way for the retreat of the Southern 
| 


army. This plen wasapproved by all the 
officers in council, and orders were issued 
for carrying i into execution. 

Two roa Is led towards Nashville from 


the Southern bmes of the entrenchments. 


,One was the Wynn’s Ferry road, leading 


village of Dover. 


ie was lield’ by the enemy, who had en- 


campments of all arms on the right and 
left of the road for nearly two miles. The 
other was an obscure and very bad road, 
which cressed the flats of the Cumberland 
river, and was now so submerged by water 
that it was considered impassable by in- 
fantry and artillery. 

The plan of attack arranged by the gen- 
erals was, that the various brigades should 
be instructed to put on their knapsacks and 
haversacks, with three days provisions— 
that a sufficient detail should be left to 
guard the trenches, that Co}. Heiman should 
hold his position, which was almost unen- 
trenched=that Gen. Pillow, aided by Brig. 
Gen. Bushrod R. Johnson, with three bri- 
gades—one of Mississippiansa d Fen .es- 
seeans, under Col. Baldwin, and two of 








a Gen. Floyd’s offieial report, 23. 
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Virginians, under Wharton 
land, should advance to the assault of the 
enemy en tke right, that Gen. Buckner, 
with his foree, chiefly of Kentueky and 
Tennessee troops, should at the same time 
advance upon the centre and left of the 
enemy, along the Wynn’s Ferry road. The 
effect of these movements, if successful, 


and MecCaus- 


would be to dislodge the enemy, not only 
from that road, but from the whole line of 
approach to Nashville. It was then in- 
tended that the army should retreat with 
all expedition ; General Buckner, with his 
troops, was to hold the rmad—to keep the 
enemy at bay should they attempt to fol- 
low, and to act as the rear guard of the 
army.@ 

At five o’elock, on the morning of Sat- 
urday, the 15th of February, General Pil- 
tow marched out with lis troops, and at- 
tacked the enemy an the right. The ad- 
vance was led by the second brigade, 
under Col. Baldwin. Reynolds’ 26th Mis- 
sissippi headed’ ‘the celumn, followed by 
the 26th Tennessee, under Lillard, and the 
20th Mississipp1, under Major Brown. 
They had not advanced more thana third 
of a mile, before they met a heavy fire. 
They had expected to encounter only the 
enemy's pickets at this point, but foand 
them in force. This compelled the 26h 
Mississippi to deploy, by a flank move- 
ment, in which they were exposed to a) 
rapid fire, which preduced some confusion. 
But when the movement was changed 
from flank to forward, they advanced with 
great steadiness and vigor, and being ra- 
pidly supported by the other regimerts, 
and by Col. McCauslund’s brigade of Vir- 
ginians, they pressed close up to the Fede 





rals and poured upon them a destrnetive 
fire. 


| 


The 20th Mississippi was, for a time, | 
greatly exposed and its left wing suffered 
heavy loss. Many valuable lives were 
lost. Capt. Patterson was severely wound- 
ed. ‘Lieut. Paine was killed. Lieutenant 
Eastland fell with a dangerous wognd, but 
refused to be removed from the field, cry- 
ing out “ never mind me, boys, fight on, fight 
on.” By a steady .movement across an 





a Compare official reports. 
23, 29. 


Gen. Floyd, 
Pillow, 37, 38, 43, 44. Buckner. 
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open field, this brave regiment gained the 
cover of an irregularity iu the ground, and 
continued the combat with firmness. For 
nearly two hours the battle raged fiercely, 
with very little change in the position of 
the adverse forces. The Federals being 
measure, of North 
Western men, fought with obstinate cour- 
But, at half past 8 o’clock, by order 
of Co). Baldwin, the left wing of his force 
was thrown iorward, and advanced upa 
hollow, firing terrible volleys into the 
enemy's right flank. They fell into con- 
fusion and gave way, thus enabling Col. 
Baldwire to change his whole front, and 
turn the right of the Federals completely. 
They retreated from one position to another, 
followed with vigor by the Southerners, 
who charged impetuously upon two sec- 
tions of artillery and seized them before 
the muzzles could be turned on them. @ 

Reinforcements now reached the enemy 
and again they made a desperate stand. 
The battle waxed hotter and hotter. The 
ground was covered with the dead and, 
wounded. The ammunition of some of 
the Southern regiments began to fail; they 
supplied themselves in great measure from 
the cartridge boxes of the dead and dis- 
abled eneniy. Col. Baldwin rode towards 
the trenches to urge forward reinforce- 
ments and supplies of ammunition, and 
mentioned the position of the enemy to 
Capt. Graves, who immediately moved 
his battery to afavorable point,and opened 
so deadly a fire of grape, that the Federals 
were thrown into confusion and abandoned 
their last stand. The Southern infantry 
again advanced; Col. Hanson, with the 
2nd Kentucky, came up opportunely and 
joined in the pressure, pouring in a galling 
flank fire. Unable to bear this hot assault, 
the Federals fled to the left. The forces 
under Baldwin seized their Jate camping 
ground, and the Confederate success on 
the right was complete, after six hours of 
sanguinary contest. 

Their triumph had been won by heavy 
loss, both of officers and men. Among 
them was Captain Dabney Carr Harrison, 
a minister of the Gospel, distinguished for 


composed, in large 


a7 
age. 





a Col. Baldwin’s official report, 94, 95. 
Major Brown’s, 103. 
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accomplishments and devotion, who had 
felt compelled, by patriotic duty, to enter 
the field. He led his company with un- 
wavering courage during. the whole strug- 
gle, receiving a ball through his hat and 
two slight wounds as he pressed forward. 
and he fell at last mortally wounded al- 
most in the momentof victory. While the 
Southern troops suffered much, their fire 
was strangely fatal to the enemy. Many 
were armed with double barrelled guns, 
and smooth bored muskets, with buck-shot 
cartridges, but to compensate for this dis- 
advantage, they pressed up closely to the 
Federal limes and fired ‘point blank volleys 
in which every piece discharged cut gaps 
in the opposing ranks. 


Meanwhile, General Buckner’s advance 
on the centre and left of the enemy, had 
been somewhat retarded by the necessity 
for waiting the arrival of Col. Head’s regi- 


ment, who were to relieve the troops in the 
rifle pits. When the march commenced, 
the slippery state of the icy roads made it 
impossible to move fast, and it was nearly 
9 o’clock before this part of the Confede- 
rate forces became fairly engaged with the 
enemy. The batteries of Graves, Maney, 
Porter and Green, opened a well-directed 
fire upon the enemy’s artillery,and crip- 
pled them so severely that they were with- 
drawn. The Southern guns then fired 











with great effect into the columns of infan- | 
try, who were opposing General Pillow’s | 
progress, and aided materially in throwing 
them inta confusion and compelling their | 
retreat. At half past 9,the 14th Missis- 
sippi, under Major Doss, were thrown for- 
ward as skirmishers, and being sustained 
by the 3d and 18th ‘Tennessee, they suc- 
ceeded in dislodging the enemy from their 
positon in front. 


To drive the Federal from the Wynn’s 
Ferry road, General Pillow now organized 
an attack on their right. sending a column 
of infantry up a deep valley in front of 
Col. Heiman’s positidn, and covering their 
advance by a steady fire from the artillery 
of Porter and Maney. The third brigade, 
under Col. John C. Brown, moved gallant- 
ly forward. Its leading regiments, the 14th 
Mississippi, and 3d and 18th Tennessee, 
under Gordon and Palmer, passed over 
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the summit of a hill, where they were met 
by a destructive fire from both infantry and 
artillery. Recovering quickly from their 
momentary confusion, they returned the 
fixe with bloody eflect, and moved forward, 
driving the Federals from their position 
into a cover of dense timber and under- 
growth. Being joined by Cook’s 32nd 
Tennessee, the Confederates again pressed 
upon.the enemy, who again retreated leav- 
ing a section of their battery in the hands 
of the Southern troops. 

The hill where the Federals were now 
concentrated, was so thickly wooded with 
trees and bushes, that their force could 


only be conjectured. Col. Brown supposed 


it to. be about a thousand, from the fact 
that only one battery was there supported, 
but in truth their number was at least 
seven thousand, and five other regiments 
Were in supporting distance. @ 

With the highest animation and spirit, 
the whole Confederate force, under Col. 
Brown, moved to the attaek, charging up 


the hill. They were met by a tremendous 


| fire of grape and musketry, discharged at 


a distance of not more than a hundred 


yards, bat the guns were all aimed too 


ihigh, and the sterm of deadly missiles 


swept over head. The Southern column 
halted and delivered a fire of musket balls 
and buck shot, which, in less than ten 
minutes, cut down eight hundred of the 
enemy, killed and wounded: Dismayed 
by the frightful chasms opened in their 
ranks, the Federals wavered notwithstand- 
ing their immense numbers. They kept 
up a disordered fire, uuder which Lieut. 
Col. Moore was mortally and Lieut. Col. 
Gordon severely wounded. The 3d Ten- 
nessee fell back, but was quickly rallied 
under Col: Cheairs. The 14th Mississippi, 
now reinforced the Southerners, and the 
column once more rashed to tle attack. 
Broken and discouraged, the Federals left 
the hill and retreated to the right, leaving 
their dead and woundéd on the ground. 
Graves’ (pattery came up at full speed and 
gave them a parting round, which com- 
pleted their discomfiture. Along the whole 
line, from the extreme right to the encamp 
ments on and beyond the Wynn’s Ferry 








the abattis and through an open field, to 


a Col. Brown’s official report, 109. 
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road, the rout of the Federals was now 
complete. a 

While the fire of musketry and artillery 
was hottest, Col. Forrest and his cavalry 
were held ready fora eharge. To cover 
them-from unnecessary exposure to the 
shells, which were constantly in the air, 
they were. ordered to dismount in a ravine. 
The ground was all white with sleet and 
snow. Cold and hungry, these brave men 
lay on the freezing earth withont a mur- 
mur. ‘One of their number, Lewis K. 
Sanders, of Kentucky, took out .a book to 
beguile the weary hours. “ What are you 
doing, sir,”said his commandant. “ Sir,” 
replied young Sanders, “there is nothing 
to do, and nothing to eat, and nothing to 
cook, and I thought I might as well read.”’b 

But soon,their time came for action. 
When the Southern infantry penetrated the 
enemy’s lines beyond the Wynn road, Col. 
Forrest, with his cavaly, made a rush 
upon their right and drove them in such 
confusion and dismay, that many of them 
did not cease their retreat until they reach- 
ed Fort Henry. 

The Wynn road was now not only open, 
but cleared of the enemy entirely on one 
side and for a mile and a half on the other. 
General Buckner advanced upon it with a 
piece of artillery from Graves’ battery and 
a body of cannoniers, and by their fire 
cleared away all the straggling parties of 
the enemy in its vicinity. He now sent 


for Porter's and Jackson’s batteries, and, 


Farquharson’s. Tennessee regiment, and 
prepared to organize his force to hold the 
road and cover the retreat of the army. 
But, to his surprise, the artillery and infan- 
try did not come, and he soon learned that 
they were retained in the trenches by Gen. 
Pillow, who sent to him reiterated orders 
to return with all his troops to the entrench- 
ments on the extremeright. In the words 
of Gen. Buckner, “I was in the act of re- 
turning to the lines, when I met General 
Floyd, who seemed surprised at.the order. 
At his request to know my opinion of the 
movement, I-replied that nothing had oe- 
curred to change my views of the neces- 
sity of the evacuation of the post, that the 





a Gen. Buckner’s Col. 


Brown's, 109. 
5 Sentinel, December 18th, 1863. 


official report, 72. 





round was open, that the first part of ous 
purpose was fully accomplished, and 3 
thought we should at once avail ourselves 
of the existing opportunity to regain our 
communications.” “ These seemed to be 
his own views; for he directed me to halts 
my troops and remain in position until he 
should have conversed with Gen. Pillow, 
who was now within the entrenchments.”@ 
This was the crisis of the stern and ab - 
most desperate military movements, which, 
up to this point, had been so vigorously 
and successfully carried out by the address 
of the Confederate generals, and the hero- 
isny of their soldyers. Since the battle, . 
and its gloomy sequel, it has often been a 
source of keen regret tothe South, that the 
retreat was not attempted as proposed. 
So cempletely were the Federals driven 
from the road, and so heavy were their 
losses, that, in the opinion of some milita- 
ry minds, viewing the facts froma distance, 
they would not have attacked immediately 
the retreating column. But this opinion 
was not lield by those whose position and 
responsibility best fitted them to judge. 
The enemy, though defeated, were near at 
hand with fresh troops, outnumbering the 
Confederates as five toone. The South- 
erners were exhausted and weakened by 
four days of cold and exposure; and by 
seven and a half hours of bloedy fighting, 
and had they attempted a retreat, they 
might have been overwhelmed. In addi- 
tion to these reasons, a special cause ope- 
rated on the minds of Generals Floyd and 
Pillow, and induced them to order all the 
troops rapidly back to the entrenchments. 
The effect of the violent attack of the 
Confederates, on the enemy’s right, foi- 
lowed up by Gen. Buckner’s -advance on 
their centre, had been to roll over their 
immense masses towards the right of the 
Southern works, immediately in front of 
their river batteries.b6 . Perceiving that 
these works were now defended by a very 
inadequate force, the Federal General, €. 
F. Smith, organized a column to attack 
them. This threatening movement com- 
pelled Gen. Pillow to order Col. Hanson, 
with his regiment, quickly to the menaced 
point, but before the wearied Kentuckians 





a Official report, page 73. 
b Gen. Pillow’s report, 37, 38. 
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sould arrive, the enemy had seized a con- 
siderable part of the works. A bloody 
struggle ensued; Brown’s brigade hastened 
to reinforce Hanson. Porter and Graves 
brought up their artillery, and the battle 
raged at this point until dark. Captain 
Porter, while working a*gun, fell danger- 
»usly wounded by-a Minie ball thidugh 
the thigh; nearly all his gunners were dis 
abled: The command devolved on Lieut. 
Morton, a beardless youth, who displayed 
tonspicuous courage and skill. The ene- 
my were driven out of a part of the en- 
trenchments, but notwithstanding every 
effort of the exhausted Southerners, they | 
obstinately held the earth-works on the 
right, when the increasing darkness put an 
end to the struggle. Wearied and faint 
with cold, hunger, exposure and confiict; 





his mouth told of the determination which 
woutd have been fatal to a foe had life 
ebbed a minute later. A third clung with 
both hands to a bayonet, which was buried 
in the ground. Great numbers lay in heaps, 
just as the fire of the artihery mowed them 
down, mangling their forms into an almos: 
undistinguishable mass.” a 

The condition of the Confederate army 
was now dangerous and gloomy to a point 


rr 


almost beyond hope. The men were worn 
down with fatigue, weakened by cold and 
exposure, and dispirited by the nnhappy 
result of their daring and resolute effort to 
extricate themselves from the toils of the 
enemy. Many of them were wounded, 
and many frost bitten and unfit for service. 
Their ammunition was nearly exhausted. 
The heavy reinforcements of the Federals 


the Confederates were withdrawn to pets a0 alreacy more than supplied their loss- 


lines. 

Thus ended this day of mortal strife. 
The Southern loss was fifteen hundred in 
killed and wounded. The Federal loss 
was not less than five thousand.a The 
battle field offered to the eyes of spectators 
a ghastly sight. The ground was in many 
places red with frozen blood. The snow, 
which lay under the pine thickets, was 
marked with crimson streams. An eye 
witness thus describes the scene: 

“T could imagine nothing more terribe 
than the silent indications of agony that 
marked the features of the pale corpses 
which lay at every step. Though dead 
and rigid in every muscle, they still wri- 
thed and seemed to turn to catch the pass- 
ing breeze for a cooling breath. Staring 
eyes, gaping mouths, clenched hands, and 
strangely contracted limbs, seemingly 
drawn into the smallest compass, as if by 
a mighty effort to rend asunder some irre- 
sistible bond which held them down tothe 
torture of which they died. One sat against 
a tree, and with mouth and eyes wide 
open, looked up into the sky as if to catch 
a glance at his fleeting spirit. Another 
clutched the branch of an overhanging 
tree and hung half suspended, as if in the 

death pang he had raised himself partly 
from the ground; the. other had grasped 


his faithful musket, and the compression of 








a Compare official reports of Gen. Floyd, 
25. Gen. Pillow, 47. 


es in the battle, and within an hour after 


katte they had reoceupied their former 


positions, completed their lines of invest- 
ment, and even extended them far upon 
the left of the works, replacing with fresh 
'troops those who had been beaten and 
driven off in the day. When these facts 
were ascertained, @ council of war assem- 
bled at Gen., Pillow’s head quarters, in 
Dover, consisting of the general and field 


officers of the Confederate army, to consi- 





der their position. Two :eliable scouts 
from Col. Forrest's cavalry, were sent to 
ascertain the nearness of the enemy, and 
the state of the road across the flats of the 
river. They returned and reported that 
they saw no enemies, but saw the fires 
where they were Friday night, and that 
the water was up to the saddle skirts fora 


infautry could not. 


hundred yards, and the mud was half-leg 
deep in the bottom fos a quarter of a mile.b 
They thought that cavaly could pass, but 











A conference of grave interest occurred 
between the Southern generals. General 
Buckner said, “1 am confident that the 
enemy will attack my lines by light, and 
I cannot hold them half an hour.” Gen. 
Pillow replied quickly, “ Why so, why so, 
general?” Gen. Buckner replied, “ Be- 
cause I can bring into action not over four 


" ane : 
a Northern acceunt in Examiner, March 


b Col. Forrest’s sworn statement, 32, 
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thousand men, and they, demoralized by 
long and uninterrupted exposure and fight- 
ing, while he can bring any number of 
fresh troops to the attack.” Gen. Pillow 
replied, “I differ with you: I think youcan 
hold your lines ; [think you can, sir.” Gen. 
Buckner answered, “I know my position, 
and I know that the lines cannot be held 
with my troops in their present condition.” a 
Gen. Buckner’s views impressed General 
Fleyd so’ strongly that he concurred with 
him. Gen. Pillow thought the army could 
cut its way out. Gen. Buckner replied, 
“to cut our way out, would cost three- 
fourths of our men, and I do not think 
any commander has a right to sacrifice 
three-fourths of his command to save one- 
fourth. Gen. Floyd remarked, “ Certainly 
not.” General Buckner further remarked, 
that he understood the principal object of 
the defence of Fort Donelson to be to cover 
the movement of Gen. A. S. Johnston’s 
army from Bowling Green to Nashville, 
and if that movement was not completed, 
it was his opinion that they ought te con- 
tinue their defence, even at the risk of the 
destruction of their entire force. General 
Floyd stated, that Johnston’s army had al- 
ready reached Nashville. b 
Gen. Pillow continued to hold and ex- 
press the opinion, that they ought to main- 
tain their defence at least one day longer, 
with the hope, that by the arrival of steam- 
ers, they might transport the troops across 
the river. But the exhausted state of their 
army jorbade delay. The bitter conclu- 
sion was reached that a capitulation was 
inevitable. Who should make the surren- 
der? Gen. Pillow said, “as for myself, I 
will never surrender; I wil die first.” 
Gen. Floyd added, “ nor will I. 
and will not surrender; but, I must confess, 
personal reasons control me.” Gen. Buck- 
ner replied, “ but such considerations should 
not control a general’s actions.” General 
Floyd said, “ Certainly not: nor would I 
I permit them to cause me to sacrifice the 
command.” It was then arranged that the 
command should be passed. Gen. Buck- 
ner asked, “Am I to consider the com- 
mand as turned over to me?” General 


” 





¥ 


a@Huater Nicholson’s sworn statement, 


61. 


I cannot | 


Floyd‘replied, “ Certainly, I turn over the 
command.” Gen. Pillow replied quickly, 
“] pass it, I will not surrender.” General 
Buckner then called for pen, ink, paper 
and a bugler, and prepared to open com- 
munication with the Federal commander. 
After he had yielded the command, Gen. 
Floyd asked if he might escape with his 
brigade if possible. Buckner replied that 
all might retreat who could, provided they 
did so before his offer of surrender was 
accepted. During the night, two steamers 
arrived from Nashville. General Floyd, 
with the larger part of his command, em- 
barked on them. A scene of confusion 
occurred at the landing : hundreds of men 
were rushing towards the last boat. to en 
deavour to get aboard. The 20th Missis- 
sippi regiment, under Major W. M. Brown, 
formed in a semicircle around the landing 
and steadily repressed the crowd who 
would otherwise have swamped the boat. 
This brave regiment, after aiding others to 
escape, was unable to get on board, and 
iwas included in the surrender.a Many 
from all of Gen. Floyd’s regiments were 
left, and he specially deplored the capti- 
vity of his three artillery companies, who 
had rendered signal service in the Virginia 
campaign and the battles around the fort. 
Col. Forrest bitterly opposed the surrender, 
and effered to cut a way out with his 
cavalry at any designated point. When 
the surrender was determined, le received 
Gen. Pillow’s sanction to retire with his 
command. He marched out at the head 
of most of his cavalry, with Capt. Porter’s 
artillery horses, and about two hundred 
men of different regiments, passed along 
the river road and across the overflow, 
saddle skirt deep, successfully evaded the 
enemy and escaped without loss to Nash- 
ville. Gen. Pillow also retired in safety. 
The weather was intensely cold—the wa- 
ter freezing—the infantry could hardly 
have passed along this road and lived. } 
A short time before daylight, on Sunday 
morning, the 16th of February, Genera! 
Buckner sent a communication to the Fed- 
eral commander, General Grant, proposing 
to him the appointment of commissioners 
to agree upon terms of capitulation, and, 








a Major Brown’s official report, 104, 105. 





6 Gen. Buckner’s official report, 75. 


b Col. Forrest’s statement, 53, 54. 
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in this view, suggesting an armistice till) enced kindness, but generally a vulgar and 
12 o’clock that day. Gen. Grant replied,| unfeeling curiosity was the predominant 
that no terms exept uncondinuonal and | sentiment expressed about them. Coarse 
immediate surrender could be accepted,|and brutal criticisms upon their appear- 
and added, “[ propose to move immeii-|ance, their dress and manners, weie in- 
ately upon your works.” General Buckner | dulged in by spectators, and found heir 
soon sent an agreement to surrender in the! way into the Northern néwspapers. The 
following words: “ Thedistribution of the| general officers were sent t. Fort Warren, 
fofces under my command, incident to an| in Boston harbor, awd, all along their jour- 
unexpected change of comn.anders, and| ney, were greeted by the same prying in- 
the overwhelming force under your com-!spection and offensive questioning which 
mand, compel me, notwithstanding the| have made the name “ Yankee” notorious 
brilliant suecess of the Confederate arms/| through the world. 


A long time elapsed 
yesterday, to accept the ungenerous and | 


before these officers and privates were ex- 
unchivalrous terms which you propose.” |echanged and returned to the South. When 
The surrender then took place; by order 


we reach the point for a, review of the 
of Gen. Grant, the prisoners were collected 





facts as to exchange ef prisonersbetween 
in and near Dover, under their officers, or|the belligerents, we shall see proofs of 
in such manner as might be approved by | Northern perfidy multiplied and glaring. 

Gen. Buckner and received two day’s ra-| When the news of the surrender of Fort 
tions preparatory to embarking for Cairo.| Donelson reached Nashville, panie and 
They were allowed their clothing, blankets | alarm prevailed. None of the previous 


and such private property as could be ‘ar-| accounts from the fort had prepared the 


ried about the. person, and commissioned| people for such tidings, All they had 
officers were allowed their side arms. a learned had been Confederate success. 

In addition to the men who fell in battle,!| The arrival of the steamers with General 
the wounded and sick who had been re- | Floyd’s men, dispelled their hopes and 
moved, and the troups under Floyd, Pillow! filled them with the terror of approaching 
and Forrest, who retired, a large number|invasion. The churches were open and 
of men escaped during the night and pre-| filled with their usual cong-egations, when 
vious to the final surrender. The véoutl the sad shadow of the coming’woe fell on 
was, that the whele number of nitrated. The people hurried to their homes 
captured did not ©xceed five thousand,.one| in consternation; every departing train of 
hundred and seventy, 6 a number smaller} cars was filled with fugiiives; every vehi- 
by hundreds than the loss in killed and|cle and horse that could be obtained, was 
wounded actually inflicted upon the enemyjemployed to leave the city. Governor 
in the battles of Fert Donelson. | Harris hastened to remove the public ar- 

But the fall of this important point, and; chives. General Albert Sidney Johnston, 
the.surrender of the Southern- army, was! saw at once that the defence of the city 
the heaviest blow that had yet fallen on | was impossible with his feeble force. He 
the Confederate cause. The triumph of|therefore gave notice to the authorities 
the North was great in proportion. The|that he could not defend them, and was 
people there abandoned themselves to a| about to-evacuate the city. He retreated 
full belief that the warwould be quickly] with his army towards Murfreesboro, hav- 
ended, and that the abject submission of}|ing already formeau his plan to evade, if 
the South would soon follow. The prison-| possible, the advancing column of Buell, 
ers were carried to Cairo, and most of the| and to unite with the forces under Gen. 
privates, with the regimental and company | Bragg, and all that could be collected from 
officers, were sent to Chicago. From some|the South and South West, and make a 
of the benevolent, and especialiy from|stand upon the Northern borders of the 
some of the ladies of Lllinois, they experi-| lower cotton States. 





— General Floyd being left with the rear 





a Correspondence, pages 78, 79. guard of the army, in Nashville, exerted 
b Northern statement See Gen. Pillow’s| himself, with ceaseless industry, in saving 
official report, 48, the great accumulations of military stores, 
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bacon, flour, corn, salt, cartridges and clo-) 
thiog, which had been heaped up in the 
city, as acentre of operations. He suc. 
ceeded in saving’a very large poréion of 
them, but as the approach of the enemy 
was hourly heralded, he was compelled to 
abandon much that was valuable. Partof 
the stores were destroyed, but, with the 
wish to aid the poor people of the city 
hogsheads of bacon were knocked open 
and the inhabitants were invited to carry 
off the contents to their homes. Scenes of 
confusion and licence followed which 
were deplorable, and doubtless many of 
the stores found their way into the hands 
of the least needy and deserving parts of 
the population. The beautiful wire sus- 
pension bridge, and the costly rail road 
bridge, which spanned tie Cumberland at 
Nashville, were destroyed: Some of the 
inhabitants would gladly have saved them. 
and sent a deputation to Gen. Floyd on the 
subject, but he replied that he could not, 
consistently with his duty, leave such fa- 





cilities to the eremy.a Having saved all 
in his power, and destroyed ali that woul 
immediately serve the invaders, he retreat- 
ed with his staff and the small rear guard, 
and arrived safely at Murfreesboro. 

The reduction of Ferts Henry and Don- 
elson and the capture of the army defend- 
ing them, opened the whole of West Ten- 
nessee to Federal occupation. It was 
obviously impossible for the Confederates 
to hold Columbus with an immense force 
in their reai, holding all their lines of in- 
terior communication and with the river 
in possession of a fleet of hostile gun boats. 
Gen. Beauregard hastened the evacuation 
of the point, and succeeded in transferring 
the armament of beavy guns to an Island 
on the Mississippi, forty-six miles below 
Columbus, known as Island Number Ten. 
Here he erected very strong works, and 
mounted his batteries, fortifying the place 
with every art cf the best engineering 
skill, afd preparing to resist ie the most 
stubborn manner, the descent of the ene- 
my’s fleets. The Island was just below 
the top of a narrow tongue of land, oppo- 
site New Madrid, in Missouri, formed by 
an elbow of the river, and generally known 


—_—s 





a Letters in Lynchburg Republican. 
Examiner, March 5th. 





as the Madrid Bend. The position pre- 


-sented many advantages for defence, and 


from the care and labor’ bestowed on the 
fortifications by General Beauregard, he 
evidentlwdesigned thatit should present a 
formidable and lasting barrier to the armed 
progress of the enemy. 

Immediately after, the capture of Fort 
Henry, three Federal gun boats, the Tay- 
lor, Lexington and Conestoga, under Lieut. 
Com’g Phelps, ran up the Tennessee to 
the town of Florence, in Alabama. They 
inflicted heavy loss in property upon the 
South. At the rail’ road bridge, twenty- 
five miles above Henry, they were stopped 
foratime by the draw, and saw before 
them several Confederate steamers, esca- 
ping up the river. They landed and suc- 
ceeded in opening the draw, and after a 
chase af five hours, compelled the Con- 
federates to abandon the transports Samuel 
Orr, Lynn Boyd and Appleton Belle, after 
setting them’ on fire. They were loaded 
with powder, shot and shells, and burned 
so fiercely that the Federals kept at a dis- 
tance. When the explosions took place, 
the river for half a mile was literally 
“boaten up” into froth by the falling shot 
and fragments, and the nearest gun boat, 
distant a thousand yards, was so heavily 
shocked that her skylights-were broken, 
her upper deck raised, and her doors burst 
open.a Five other steamers, the Dunbar, 
Time, Julius Smith, Kirkman and Alfred 
Robb, escaped to Florence, and the South- 
ern authorities there received an order 
from Gen. Johnston to break down the 
bridge spanning the river, and thus secure 
the passage of these boats above. But, 
unhappily, a publie meeting was held, 








composed chiefly of. stockholders in the 
| bridge, and they resolved to delay is de- 
struction and “ see if the gun boats were 
coming.” 6 At half past two o’clock, the 
'Conestoga and Taylor hove in sight. To 
save the steamers from falling into their 
Lands, the Southerners set fire to them, 
and they were all destroyed with their 
valuable cargoes. The enemy, after burn- 
ing all the public stores they, could find, 





a Official report. Lieut. Phelps, Febra- 
ary 10th. Memphis Appeal. 

6 Correspondence Memphis Appeal. Dis- 
patch, February 17th, 
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retired down the river, towing with them | 
an unfinished Confederate gun boat, the 
Eastport, and the transport Sallie Wood, | 
together with about two hundred and fifty | 
thousand feet of lumber,and a gre&t quan- | 
tity of iron, machinery} plating nails and | 


rl’) 


spikes. This expedition and its results| 


vividly showed the exposed condition of| 
the South, wherever she was penetrated | 
by navigable:rivers. 

While these heavy misfortunes were oc- | 
curring in the West, events on the Atlantic | 
coast bore gloomily upon the Southern 


cause. 


val force was in preparation, at Annapolis, 
for descent upon some point on the long 
sea frontier of the Confederate States. "On 
the 7th of January, this expedition assem- 
bled at Fortress Monroe. The fleet was 
under Commodore Goldsborough, and the 
land forces were under General Burnside. 


On the 12th of January, the Armada put! 


| 
It was known that a great land and vag 
| 
| 


to sea. It was truly formidable in num-| 
bers and equipments. One hundred and 
twenty-five vessels of all kinds, carried an 


army and navy of thirty thousand men, 


But they were hardly beyond the capes: 
before they encountered a heavy blow 
which increased to a fearful storm. With | 
great labor and loss, they buffeted their| 
way to Hatteras Inlet. Here the storm! 
continued to beat on them, until General | 
Burnside was almost in despair. Many of 
his vessels proved worthless—signals of 


| 
| 
supplied with ail. thatcould give efficiency.| 
| 
} 


distress surrounded him on all sides, and 
in the midst of tempest and shipwreck, he 
was heard to say, that the, “contractors had 
ruined him.” A number of the transports 
drew tao much water to enter the inlet. 
They were pitilessly beaten by the ocean 
outside, and carried by resistless currents 
upon the beach.a The Grape Shot loaded 
with bombs, New Brunswick with a Maine 
regiment, Pocahontas with artillery. Lou- 
isiana, Zouave, Eastern Queen and many 
other vessels were‘lost. 6 How many, has 
never been officially made known, but it is 





a Associated Press Agent's Narrative. 
Northern papers. Dispatch, Feb’y Ist. 
b Dispatch from General Burnside, Jan- 





uary 23th. 
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a fact evincing the great resources of the 
enemy and their persevering hatred of the 
South, that notwithstanding his losses, Gen- 
eral Burhside succeeded in entering Pam- 
lico Sound with at least twenty-five thous- 
and men, and a fleet of vessels ready for 
his purposes of invasion. 

It now became apparent that Roanoke 
Island was the first object of their attack. 
This important island lies in the broad in- 


jet, between Pamlicoand Currituck Sounds, 


‘and about midway between the main land 


Vaan .; 
\of Tyrrel county and the narrow strip of 


bank which dykes out the ocean. It was 
of great moment to the South. to defend it, 
for its possession by the enemy would un- 
lock to them Albemarle and Currituck 


Sounds, open to them eight rivers, give 


| them access to the country chiefly supply- 
ing provisions to Norfolk, and enable them 
! ‘ 


to menace that city, and the four canals 


land two rail roads running through the 


‘country, by which it was surrounded. a 


But important as this island was, its de- 
fence for any length, of time, against the 
forces threatening it, was hardly possible, 
for reasons which will presently be given. 

In December 1861, General Henry A. 
Wise was ordered to the command of the 
department, embracing Roanoke Island. 
On the 7th of January, 1862, he assumed 
command and made an examination of the 
defences. He found them inadequate, in 
his opinion, to resist even the force then at 
Hatteras, and as the Burnside expedition 
began already to point to the North Caro- 
lina coast, he called urgently for reinforce- 
ments. Being personally familiar with 
this region, and very popular witlf its in- 
habitants, he felt a keen sense of its im- 
portance and of the necessity for protecting 
it. He addressed a letterto Mr. Benjamin, 
the Confederate Secretary of War, and fol- 
lowed itby a personal interview, in which 
he strenuously insisted that more troops 
should be stunt to the islaud. He urged 
that a large part of General Huger’s com- 
mand, at Norfolk, might be safely detach. 
ed and used for the defence of Roanoke. 
He argued that the fifteen thousand men 


under Huger, were idle, and were only 


a See Gen. Wise’s Report to the War De- 
partment, January, 1862. 
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kept at Norfolk in view of a possible at- 
tack, and that they would much more 
advantageously defend the city, by. guard- 
ing the approaches through the Sound, 
than by remaining inactive. But, after 
due consideration, the war authorities de- 
cided that 3t would be inexpedient to place 
a large military force on Roanoke island. 


[To BE CONTINUED. ] 
abit 
ET TU BRUTE! 

BY HERMINE. 


Oh, think what waves of desolation 
Surged o’er Ceesar’s dying soul 

When ’mid the band of stern assassins 
He saw his friend! Could death control 

" The bitter grief, the startled anguish 

That sent the blood to heart and brow 
And made his pale lips, trembling, question 
* Ye Gods! Say, Brutus, is it thou?” 


*T was then he wrapped the royal mentle 
Around his sad, yet haughty face ; 

And, bending down to earth, mourned sadly | 
The loss of life, of love, of place *1— 
Ah no! one bitter smile, one only 
Had done the work of deadly hate, 
’Twas not his friend’s cold steel that slew | 

him, 
False Brutus’ look sealed Cewsar’s fate. 


Oh, Brutus? Say, did memory give thee 

Back no thoughts of other days, _ 

When thou did’st stand in pride beside. 
him, 

To bind his brow with laurel’d bays? 

How couldst thou, thus with mem’ry sing: 
ing 

_ Those lofty pans loud yet sweet, 

‘ Uplift thy hand to hurl thy Cesar 

A bleeding corpse at Pompey’s feet ? 


O Gratitude, thy cheek grew crimson 
When Ceesar’s life-blood stained the shore, 
And Friendship veiled her face inanguish 
That such foul deeds her name should own. 
Lov'd Southern Land! of deeds heroic, 
No Cesar ’mong thy sons is found, 

And may no Brutus stain thy Jaurels 





And dare to hurl thee to the ground! 


A REVIEW OF “ TANNHAEUSER.” 
BY ADJ'T SAMUEL D. DAVIS, A. N. Y. 


It is now about twelve months since 
Tannhiuser was first re-published in this 
country, and, as yet, so far as we know, it 
has elicited but little more than a passing 
notice from the public press. 

This would be unaccountable, consider- 
ing the extraordinary merits of the poem, 
but for the fact that formal cri:icism has 
hitherto formed so small a part of our lite-- 
rary labors, that we really had no reason 
to expect it in the present instance. The 
work does indeed come to us prefaced by 
an elegant criticism from the London 
Times, but this goes no further than to 
particularize a few of its most notable pas- 
sages, and considerately abstains from 
giving any satisfactory insight into the 
plot and final issue of the stcry.. This 
task we purpose briefly to perform, with 
the. hope that those .of our readers who 
have not yet perused the book, may be 
induced to seek the agreeable entertain- 
ment which is there provided for them. 

The general similarity in thought and 
expression, between Tannniauser and the 
Idylls of the King, is so obyious, that 
those who admire the Tennysonian epo- 
peia, are already committed in favor of 
this kindred offering of the British muse. 
This, however, is a compliment which 
seme will probably regard as no compli- 
ment after all. For we must confess, 
however reluctantly, that Mr. Tennyson 
has comparatively but few sineere admi- 
rers in this country : not thathe is deficient 
in true poetic inspiration, nor because we. 
are wanting in a due share of esthetic 
susceptibility, hut simply on account of 
his bold and original peculiarities. Per- 
haps no poet stands more completely iso- 
lated among his fellows, than the present 
Laureate of England. With the more 
modern poets of his country, excepting 
his imitators, he has scarcely anything in 
common, save the name, and people whose 
earliest impressions were received from 
the writings of Goldsmith, Thompson, 
Young, Byron, Moore and others, are un- 
willing to accept for poetry, that which is 
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apparently so different from what meri 
have been-accustomed to look upon as; 
such. ‘They conceive a prejudice against 
the poet, and will not take the trouble of! 
ascertaining if there is any reason for it, 
by fairly testing the genuineness -of his 





pretensions. Now, we do indeed learn to 


| 


admire Tennyson, and by this we do not 
mean that there are any intrinsic reasons | 
why he should not please us at first sight | 
but that it is only by constant and familiar | 
association, that we become acquainted | 
with him;-that we are enabled to look} 
beneath the veil of mannerism, that con-| 
ceals his comely features, and thus behold | 


him in the true nobleness of his natare. 


| 
We find that his poetry is either emi- | 
' 


nently subjective, appealing jo the deepest 
sources of our consciousness, and, in this 
case, it may be, we do not readily perceive 
the subtle relation between the-idea and 


its verbal form. as in that much admired | 


lyric, beginning with “ Tears, idle tears,” 
&ec., in Maud and jp many passages in his 
In Memoiiam, and elsewhere ; or else it is 
elaborately sensuous and objective ‘in its 
structure, yet selecting with the instinct of 
genius those material objects, which from 
their necessary associations, are most ca- 
pable of producing a pleasing impression 
on the heart or mind, as in the Lotus 
Eaters, Edward Gray and many other 
pieces. 


Mr. Tennyson has a most delicate sense | 


for the »-thétic, and professes: but little 
sympathy with souls which cannot feel 
and deeply feel. Hence it is, that in his 
epic effusions, he prefers romantic legends 
to ancient Greek or Tuscan myths, and 
takes his incidents and characters from the 
age of chivalry, rather than from the less 
sentimental age of remote classical anti- 
quity. We frequently observe in his wri- 
tings, a certain studied quaintness of ex- 
pression, which would savor somewhat of 
the older English poetry, but for its ex- 
treme artificiality, and thongh an affecta- 
tion, it can scarcely be pronounced a disa- 
greeable one. There is also a homely 
simplicity about -ome of his compositions, 
which strikes the superficial reader as be- 
neath the dignity of genius, and this it 
sometimes really is. Bet let us remember 





that the greatest poets have their moments 
of prosaic ease and relaxation. 

We have said that Mr. Tennyson has 
imMators, and surely none more faithful 
than Robert Bulwer Lytton, bettez known 
as Owen Meredith. But whgther this is 
the son of Sir Edward, who shares the 
joint authorship of Tannhauser; or whether 
it be some other, we are not informed. If 
the forsner supposition be correct, then we 
already have other evidences of his Ten- 
nysonian bias, in the Wanderer and other 
poems, which have all the polished ele- 
gance and refined sentimentalism appro- 
priate to a state of society in which intel- 
lectual culture, and the cofirtesies of social 
lutercourse exist in very high perfection, 
and necessarily affect the temperament 
and character of those who are reared 


under their influences. 


3ut let us return to Tannhauser. The 


poem opens with a description of Thurin- 


gia, domain of the Landgrave Herman, and 


from the battlements of Wartburg castle, 


his residence, one must have had a mag- 


nificent view of its surroundings. For 


here were-“ wooded slopes,” and “sweet 


b] 


acclivities,” and “open flats,” while far in 


i 
' 


the distance, 


| 


| ’ oe ‘ 
“ Bounding the limits of our Lord’s domain, 


The Hill of Hoersel rears its horrid front.” 


This hill of Hérsel—a name in which 
the German scholar may possibly detect an 
/appropriate significance— is nowthe abode 
of Venus, the lascivious deity of the an- 
,cients. For after the partial triumph of 
Christianity, over the religion of the poly- 
theists, and the expulsion of the vanquish- 
ed deitics trom their temples in Italy, 
| Greece and elsewhere—an event described 
j with a vividness and power almost Mil- 
tonic,— Venus fled Northward and selected 
the Hill of Hérsel for Ler residence... Its 
gloomy caverns were*promptly transformed 
into halls of celestial luxury and splendor, 
‘and the 


as became its “lustful queen,” 


“lewd spirits” which she chose for her 
companions. Issuing from the interior of 
Hoerse! and wafted on jts mountain bree- 
zes, strains of weird, seductive musie 
charmed the unfortunate wanderer who 
chanced to hear them, and “if his sout to 
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sin were prone,” compelled him to follow 
on. far in the depths of the mountain, 
“away from fairness and the sight of God,” 
into the unhallowed presence of the God- 
dess. Yet the victim was not hopelessly 
lost; for repentance might reach him even 
here, and lead bim back to the outer world 
beyond the reach of her temptations. Now 
of all the kn. hts who graced the Land- 
grave's court, none were more highly or 
more justly honored, both as warrior and 
minstrel, than the Knight Tannhiauser. 
He was, moreover, richly endowed with 
those qualities which win the love of wo- 
tnan, and every one averred, 


* He was the fairest favoured knight 
That ever, in the light of ladies’ looks, 
Made gay these goodly halls.” 


Nor was there wanting one to acknowledge 
the superiority of his merits. The princess 
Elizabeth, niece of the Landgrave Her- 
man, a mild, beautiful, warm-hearted 





pending.’ So they parted; she to her 
tower, and he to roam in the “ gradual- 
creeping dark.” He wandered on to 
Hoersel and then “a drowsy sense of lan 
guor seized him,” as the strange, sweet 
music crept into his soul. He sat down 
among the ruins of an ancient temple, and 
there, amid the weeds, a sudden shower 
of moonlight falling over the hill, display- 
ed ‘a shattered statue” of the Cyprian 
Goddess. 


“ Beholding whom 
Lost to his love, forgetful of his faith 
. * * the madman cried 
Descend, Dame Venus, on my soul de- 
scend,” etc. 


Scarcely was this invocation uttered, when 
the statue, “ flusht with a false life,’ moved 
and bent over hin in all the wanton and 
seductive beauty of the goddess. His 
doom was now determined; he entered 
the dwelling-place of Venus, and from 


maiden, loved him with all the fullness of, that hour, for many months, Tannhiuser 


a pure and single passion. And he would) 


have loved her with equal devotion, had 
he not, unhappily, in his earlier years, 
conceived a passionate fondness for the 
sensual poetry of the ancients, borrowed 


_ by the minstrels of his country from the 


troubadours of Italy. So completely had 
he surrendered himself to this dangerous 
infatuation, that his mind was always 
haunted by an image whose “ dissolute 
beauty” claimed the entire adoration of his 
soul. So that whenever he was moved to 
holier and tenderer thoughts, by “ kindred 
passion in the eyes of sweet Elizabeth,” 
that “miserable magic” cast ite spell upon 
Lim; the fair but polluting presence of the 
Goddess visited his mind and took posses- 
sion of it. And then be would go away 
and “wander in the waste’? where he 
might devote himself unreservedly to the 
fata] fascination that so thoroughly ensla- 
ved him. And yet, one evening, while he 
and the Princess were together, “ he faint- 
ly felt a mystery like pure love,” and al 
most brought himself to give it utterance 
in words, but “some mysterious touch, a 
thought, who knows? a memory, some- 
thing,” sealed his lips and the words re- 
mained “unspoken, which, if spoken, 
might have saved the dreadfal doom itn- 





‘came not to the Landgrave’s court. Many 


were the surmises made to account for his 
absence, for they knew not of his misera- 
ble fall, but time wore on, , 


“ Round absence crept 
The weed of custom, and the absent one 
Became at last a memory and no more.” 


Still, 


“ Gne heart within that memory lived aloof, 
One face remembering his forgot to smile,” 


and that Elizabeth's. The Landgrave ob- 
serving her dejection, drew from her the 
secret of her grief, and thinking to dispel 
it, proclaimed that 


“ At coming Whitsuntide 
The minstrel knights in Wartburg should 
convene 
To hold high combat in the craft of song 
And sing before the Princess for a prize.” 


However, before the day arrived, the Land- 
grave, with certain of his court, “’mid 
whom was Wolfrain, once Tannhiauser's 
friend * * went fofth to hunt the heart,” 
and it was then they found the absent one 
in a lonely glade, seated “on a great stone, 
watehing the cloud:.” Now Wolfrain, too, 
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had loved Elizabeth, but lost not his 
friendship for the knight, when he found 
that Tannhaéuser was preferred before him. 
The meeting, therefore, was a joyful one, 
and the wanderer returned to the court, 
‘amid the ‘heartfelt rejoicings of his old 
companions. The next day was appoint- 
ed for the musical contest, and, at an ear'y 
hour, 


“ The castle swarmed from bridge to bar- 
bican, 
With mantel and with mail.” 


And now the champions are assembled in 
the hall, before fhe Princess, seated “in 
her chair of state,” and the Landgrave 
wishing to encourage Tannhauser to de- 
clare his passion fer Elizabeth, whose 
elevated rank, perhaps, deterred him from 
formally avowing it, chose love to be the 
theme, *‘ for surely he that loves the best, 
will sing the best.” 

Sir Wolfrain opened the combat and his 
lay, though breathing a spirit of religious 
fervor, was yet so full of tender sentiment, 
that when he closed, “the hall had mur-- 
mured into praise.” Tannhauser answered 
in a bold and dissolute song, and when he 
ceased, the audience was “mute with 
blank disapprobation.” Other minstrels 
follow ih reply to him,and he in turn to 
them, until indignant at his want of deli- 
cacy, their minds are raised to such a 
pitch of fury, that swordgy,ate drawn to 
punish the offender with intfhediate death. 
But the Landgrave interposed and quieted 
Sir Wolfrain resumed 


the tumnuly,. 


harp, 


acclamation. 


But Tannhauser fiercely leaping from his 
seat, and desperate with defeat and the con- 
sciousness of his abject degradation, boldly 
proclaimed his apostacy to Venus, in a 
song so wanton and unchaste, that all were 


startled when he closed it thus: 


“ Grim bards of Love, who nothing know, 


Now cease the unequal strife between us 
Dare as [ dared; to Hérsel go, 
And taste love on the lips of Venus.” 


At this shocking avowal, confusion, in- 
dignation and dismay spread everywhere 


his 
and when his exqusite song was 
finished, they awarded him the prize by 


away from the tumultuous scene. She 
alone remained to witness the conclusion 
of that fearful act, in whieh her heart 
The Land- 


grave delivered Tannhduser over ,to the 


possessed so deep an interest. 


judgment of the knights, who instantly 
condemned him to death. Butthe princess 
interceded for him with a tender eloquence 
that could not be resisted, and his punish- 
ment was cominuted to a penitential pil- 
grimage to Rome. Just then some pil- 
grims happened to be passing by the castle, 
and Tannhauser joined them, and went 
away. “So ended the great battle of the 
bards.” 

The princess was so deeply affected by 
the unhappy fate of Tannhdauser, that she 
fell into a fit of sickness, which long and 
seriously threatened her life, but she grad- 


ually recovered, and came once more int 


the world, saddened by a calm and 


sorrow. Her only consolation was to pray 


for the apostate knight, and thrice a day 
her petitions were offered upon his behalf, 
until her very life seemed neurished by 
the hope of seeing him return, purified of 
the dlshonoring stains that marred his 
knighthood and his piety. »Two 


passed by, and on an April evening, she 


years 


heard “the psalm of shriven pilgrims to 
their homes returning ;” swiftly she sped 
toa neighboring copse, where she might 
note them as they passed her, and anxious- 
ly she watched and waited as one by one 
they moved along. But the last one pass- 
ed; Tannhauser was not there, and to her 
wild and eager questionings, they only 
The dis- 


appointment was too grievous to be borne: 
s . 5 


shook their heads and sighed. 


her spirit yielded to the fatal shock, for the 
hope by which she lived had left her now 
forever. 

Wolfrain too was stricken with sorrow 
at hearing no cidings of his friend from the 
pilgrims, as they passed the castle, and 
would have prayed, but as. he knelt, he 
heard a cry from the gateway, and, looking 
up, beheld the princess borne on a pallet 
by some of her attendants. They carried 
her into the palace, and Wolfrain frien- 
zied by the accumulated grief which press- 
ed so heavily upon him, rushed forth into 
the darkness, and all night reamed among 





and all the females, but Elizabeth, fled 


the haunted hills and mountain precipices 
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startled at intervals by strange and fearful 
sounds, Here he wandered until dawn, 
when a tolling bell from the castle gave 
warning of the maiden’s death, and seem- 
ed to call him back. And then “a calm- 
ness, like the calmness of a grave, came 
to his,heart,” butdid not heal his anguish. 
He vontipued his wanderings, “ incurious 
of the way,” mourning for the lost Tann- 
Lauser, whose fate was still a mystery to 
him, until evening, when he sat down and 
sang to his harp ef * Love and Life and 
Death.” | 

When he ceased, “there came an an- 
swer from the folded hills, a note cf human 
woe.” 


He turned and saw—“ hard by 

Dark in the darkness of a neighboring hill, 

Lying among the splintered stones and 
stubs, 

A pilgrim,” 


whom at first he failed to recognize, but 
when the stranger with an angry gesture 
motiuned hima away, and called him by 
his name, he knew his friend Tannhiuser. 
Here follows an interview, ia which Tann- 
hauser recounts the mournful history of his 
fruitless pilgrimage; of his cenfession to 
the Sovereign Pontiff, who, learning all his 
guilt, replied, 


“That sooner from the withered staff 

That in my hand I hold, green leaves shall 
s pring, 

Than from the brand in hell-fire scorched 
rebloom 

The blossoms ef salvation.” 


Prophetic words and destined to a wonder- 
ful fulfilment. Hearing his hopeless doom, 
he wandered off despairing, and darkness 
rested on his spirit. Thus he sought again 
the hour of his better days, drawn hither 
by a purer love for the Princess and igno- 
rant of her death, he craved to see her 
once again and be forgiven. But Venus 
claimed him still; for, even whil* he 
prayed with Wolfram, intoxicating strains 
of wanton melody fell on his ear, and he 
repeated alond the tempting promises and 
invitations that formed the burden of the 
song. Wolfram, horrer-stricken, rebuked 
him vehemently for his madness in yield- 


ployed his knowledge of the maiden’s 
death, to give additional force to his re- 
monstrances. Tannhjuser’s grief was now 
intolerable, and, in an agony of remorse, 
he bitterly reproached himself for all the 
misery he had caused. They spent the 
night in prayer, and when the morning 
came, a throng of mourners was seen 
advancing down the glen, “bearing the 
fiower-strewn corpse of young Elizabeth,” 
And when they brought her to where 
Tannbduser was, “he groaning fell flat on 
the bier of Love” and died. But now “a 
flying post” came dashing up with mazks 
of distant travel, and bearing in his hand 
“ a withered staff o’erflourished with green 
leaves.” A crowd of young and old came 
after him, shouting, “ A miracle, a miracle 
from Rome.” 

The prophetic words of the Pontiff had 
been verified; the bare bough bloomed 
again, and the guilt of Tannhiauser was 
forgiven in Heaven. So he and the Prin- 
cess 


“Severed by Life and Sin, 
By Death and Love united, in one grave 
Slept.” 


Sir Wolfram retired into solitudeyand, as 
a holy hermit, spent his life in doing char- 
itable deeds. 

We have thus givena rough but oonnec- 
ted outline of the siory, so delightfully 
recounted in the glowing language of the 
poem—a poem belonging to the highest 





range of art, and forming a grateful con- 
trast to such works as Marmion and The 
Lady of the Lake, in which our sterner 
passions are absorbed in what is bravely 
done, while here, eur souls are calle upon 
to sympathize with what is deeply /fels. 
The effect of ttis poetry is soothing rather 
than exciting, and it leaves the mind ina 
state of calm reflective melancholy, far 
more pleasurable than the exhilaration and 
excitement derived from tales of violence, 
however dignified by heroism or debased 
by crime. In addition to the passages 
already queted by the London critic, we 
note the following among many others, 
equally beautiful and striking : ; 


“ At that name, 
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That hears on foreign shores from alien lips 

Some name familiar to his fatherland ; 

And allatonee, the man’s heart inly yearns 

For brooks that bubble and for woods that 
wave 

Before his father’s door, while he forgets 

The forms about him.” 


Here is a picture of the Princess in the 
midst of the confusion and excitement 
caused by Tannhauser’s minstrelsy— 


“ She, a purple hairbell frail, 
That, swathed with whirlwinds, to the 
bleak rock clings, 
When half a forest falls before the blast, 
Rooted in utter wretchedness and robed 
In mockery of splendid state, still sat; 
Still watched the waste that widened in 
her life.” 


In the following, she pleads for the guil- 
ty knight: 


\ ————=——- to Heaven" 
Remit the Compt; lest from the armoury 
Of the Eternal Justice, ye pluck down 
Heedless the boit the Highest yet with- 
holds 
From this low-fall’n head,—how fall’n! 
how low ! 
Yet not so fallen, not so low fallen but what 
Divine Redemption reaching everywhere 
May reach at last even to this wretched- 
ness 
And out of late repentance raise it up 
With pardon into peaces * * * # 


We hasten on by many beautiful things 
that we would gladly linger with, to the 
time when the pilgrims returned without 
Tannhguser. 


‘¢ Then prone she fell upon her face, and 
prone _ 

Within her mind Hope’s shattered fabric 
fell— 

The dear and delicate fabric of frail Hope ; 

Wrought by the simple cunnihg of her 
thoughts, 

That Jaboring long through many a dreamy 
day, 

And many a vigil of the wakeful night, 

Piecemeal had reared patiently with pain 

From out the rains of her ancient peace.” 


We must be permitted to add the follow- 
ing: 


“ As one that many a year 

Sundered by savage seas unsociable, 

From kin and country, in a desert isle 

Dwelling till half dishumanized, beholds 

Haply one ever a far-off sail go by, 

That brings old thoughts of home across 
his heart, 

And still the man, who thinks—‘ They all 
are gone 

Or changed that loved me once, and I my- 
self 

No more the same,’ watches the dwindling 
speck 

With weery eyes, nor shouts nor waves 2 
hand ; 

But after, when the night is left alone, 

A sadness falls upon him and he feels 

More solitary in his solitudes, 

And tears come starting fast; so tearful 
stood 

Tannhauser.”’ 


It must net be supposed that these ex- 
tracts, beautiful as they are, have been 
selected like a few brilliant jewels from a 
mass of meaner ones. On the eontrary, 
they only serve to #lustrate the average 
character of the poem, which is so uni- 
formly excellent, that it is difficult to give 
the preference to any portion of it. Occa- 
sionally we meet with passages whick 


seen elsewhere, buf these are slight and 
graceful plagiarisms and we wil? not cen- 
sure them. 

This thought, for example, is taken from 
Tennyson’s Mariana— 


“ His tears fell in the twilight with the 
dews, ‘ 

Soft as the dewe that with the twilfght 
fell ; 


As this, 
“O fair and fairer far than fancy fashioned,” 


finds its parentage in Lockley Hall. Seve- 
ral others here may be referred to the 
same original source. This exquisite con- 
ceit— 


“ Round absence crept 
The weed of custom, and the absent one 
Became at last a,memory and no more.” 





was obviously borrowed, but no ome had # 


recall some familiar thought or expression, 
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better right to borrow it than Bulwer’s son. 
The unhappy heroine in Eugene Aram, 
feelingly reminds her father of the time 
when, of his poor Madeline, “ nothing will 
be left but a memory.” 

This is Shakespeare’s “ bright particular 
star,” viewed under another uspect. 


“ Now Wolfram long had loved Elizabeth 

As one should love a star in heaven, who 
knows 

The distance of it and the reachlessness. 


And here is a well known, language~echo 
from the Night Thoughts ef Edward Young. 


“ Sing of Love, 
Sing it how brave, how beautiful, how 
bright, 
In essence how etherial; in effect 
How palpable ; how human, yet divine.” 


But we wil] not multiply examples of this 
kind. Here is a singular tautologism, that 
may have been an oversight— 


“ And uncompanioned from the drowsy copse 
Hard-by a solitary chirp came cold.” 


We have thus imperfectly completed a 
pleasant task. The intelligent reader who 
has ever felt the magic touch of poetry, 
will need no assistance for the full enjoy- 
ment of Tannhguser, and we therefore leave 
it confidently. in his hands. 


Ix Camp, Aprit 10TH, 1864, 


ee EB teen — 
THE FALLEN IDOL. 


“ When from the idols the heart has made, 
Thou hast seen the colours of glory fade.” 
Mes. Hemans. 


I'll rend not the veil of my spirit apart, 


The silence of midnight shall circle my 
heart, 

None, none shall suspect there is deep in 
its core 

The beak of the Raven, who croaks “ Nu- 
VBRMORE.” 


Pll show not to any the skeleton guest 
That unbidden is making its home in my 
breast, 


Like the Spartan, the wolf in my bosom 
I'll hide 

And cover my wound with the mantle of 
Pride. 


Oh ! have ye ne’er watched the cold ashen 
gray, 

That steals o’er a cloud as the sun fades 
away ¢ 

His light gave the beauty it seemed to en- 
fold, 

And with it departed the crimson and gold. 

'T was thus with the idol my bosom en- 
shrined, 

Green, green were the tendrils around it 
entwined ; 

But the image is shattered, and with it my 
trust, 

And the Vine of affection is withering in 
dust. 


But I’ll gather the fragments and raise them 
again, 
The world shall not say that my worship 
was vain, 

For pride shall spring up, where affection 
once bloomed, 

And watch o’er the spot where my love is 
entombed. ' 

Thongh changed is the priestess who knelt 
and adored, 

The shrine shall be decked and the idol 
restored, 

If Love could throw o’er it the sunset’s 
rich glow ! 

Pride, Pride shall preserve it unsullied-as 
snow. 


’ served, 
served, 


once wore 

Shall fling down an off ring as rich as be- 
fore ; 

If the garlands be scentiless, the priestess 
alone 

Will miss the sweet fragrance that from 
them was thrown, 

For the incense of Pride, as 
~ the air, 

Shall hide from the world that Loved is not 
there. 


it rolis cae 


TENBLLA. 





Now Duty shall see that each rite is eb- 
As though love at the altar still joyously: 


And dressed in the robes that Affection 
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From Once A Week. 
MY UNCLE’S CASHIER. 


“ My dear Charies,” it is a question for 
you, not for me—you must decide yourself; 
[ ean only state the conditions upon which 
that decision must be fouded. HE you go 
to college, yeu must go with a very small 
allowance indeed, and you must work 
hard for a fellowship of some kind, for I 
can leave you nothing, as you know that 
beyond a prowision for your mother and 
the unmarried girls, 1 shall leave nothing 
behind me when I go. If you do go to 
college, you wibl enter a eircle, the enter- 
ing of which will multiply ten-fold your 
chances of success in after life; it will! 
give you a position in society of which no- 
thing but bad conduet on your part can de- 
prive you, and will put you in the fair road 
10 become what I should like to see you—a 
scholar anda gentieman. If, on the other 
hand, you accept your uncle’s offer, you 
will have a far larger allowance, as salary, 
than I can’ give you under any eircum 
stances, the chance of sueceeding’ |-im in 
a very good business, and soon becoming 
a man of some importance in the commer- 
cial world. I need say no more; you 
must choose for yourself; I shall want 
your answer to-morrow, in time to post; 
go and think itover. Don’t say anything 
to your sisters, or they'll persuade you to 
go to Paris, for the chance of visiting you 
there.” 

Such was my father’s address to me at 


the age of seventeen. It was a difficult: 


question to decide—Oxford or Paris? Still 
I did decide, and next day announced that 
decision. 

“] should prefer going to college, father 
at all events.” 

“Glad to hear it, my boy, though the 
other course would have been the cheaper 
for me ; still l am glad to hear it. I can’t 
do much for you, but in sending you to 
college I can do more than I can in any 
other way. If there’s anything in you, it 
will come out there; if not, you will not 
be spoilt for other things afterwards, so 
God speed yo, my boy.” 

To college, therefore, 1 went, with only 
one word more of advice from my father. 
As I left the gate im the hired chaise for 
the station, he said : 


““God bless you, my boy; it you’ mean 
to be anything, don’t hear midnigat strike 
toe often.”’ 

Three years passed, and I was “ getting 


on, as my mother used to tell ber friends; 


getting something worth having in the 
shape #f my degree with honors, and a fel- 
lowship. Alas! My hopes were vain. I 
had hardly returned to college at the end 
of my third long vacation; when } received 
a telegram announcing my father’s illness, 
and reached bome too late to see him 
again alive. My college dreams were 
over—I had not a penny in the world—I 
must work for all I was to have 

My uncle now write to repeat his for- 
mer offer. I joyfully accepted it, and a 
month after my father’s death I was in 
Paris. 

My uncle’s house was in one of the 
small streets lying between the Rue Vi- 
vienne and the Rue Montmartre, just 
north of the Bourse. it was, as may: be 
supposed from its situation, an old ramb- 
ling place, with the Lanking offices on one 
side of the courtyard, and the residence on 
the other. The offices, theescene of my 
new duties, consisted of a suite of three 
rooms, communicating by swing doors ; in 
the farthest sat my uncle, the next was the 
chief cashier’s or clerk's, and the third the 
office proper. A cotinter stretched along 
the whole length of the roomgand on top of 
the counter1an a high, strong, wire-gnuard, 
with two or three small circular openings, 
through which the money was passed and 
papers were taken. Behing this guard I 
was to sit as third cashier or clerk. My 
uncle’s business was that of a banker, bill 
discounter, and money-lender; and to 
judge by the rate at which he lived, he 
must for some years have employed a very 
large amount of capital, or have lent his 
money ata little more than five per cent. 
interest. 

My uncle having shown me the offices, 
took me over to the house. 

“ My daughter, Mr. Wardes,—Victorine, 
my dear, Mr. Wardes—a nephew of mine.” 

I looked at my cousin once and again— 
she was worth looking at—a most singular 
mixture of races was visible in her face. 





She had a bigh, broad, thoughtful, German 


and in a few months more | -had hopes of 
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forehead—a man’s rather than a girl’s—a 
delicate chin and mouth, with the small 
teeth so characteristic of the more highly 
organized French nature, and a nose and 
eyes unmistakably Fnglish in the clear 
bridged outline of the one, and tbe open, 
fearless gaze of the others. She was acu- 
riosity—a new thing—and I determined to 
study Victorine, my cousin. 

“You must dine with us, at six o’clock. 
Where did you sleep last night” 

“* At the Bedford.” 

“You'd better bung your trunks here; 
your room is ready.’ 

“Really, I had no ide# that I was tolive 
here.” 
Where else ® Paris 
is net a cheap place for young men: you'll 


live here cheaper than anywhere else; 


“ Where else, boy ? 


more cqnfortably, perhaps, if you and 
Victorine don’t quarrel.’ 

This was more than I lrad hoped for, to 
find myself domiciled in my uncie’s house. 
I thought he kad done much in renewing 
his offer after my. previous refusal, but this 
overcame me. 

“I'm really very grateful to you for all 
your kindness.” 

“ All right, my .lad, all right. See and: 
get your things ‘here, or you'll be late for 
dinner.” 

At dinner I .was introdaced to the chief 
cterk, or rather, the manager of my uncle’s 
business. Qnee or twiee I noticed his 
eyes fix themselves on me in a way that 
gave me the idea of his measuring me. | 
felt annoyed at this; and I showed ita 
little, perhaps, in the tone of my voice as 
Lanswered his inquiries as tothe practices 
of English commerce. 

“Oh!” said my uncle, “ke knows no- 
thing about the matter, Monsieur Vernay. 
Ask him ¢o recite to you a chorus from the 
‘ Antigone,’ and he’ll vepeat half the book; 
but of commerce—of banking—he knows 
nothing.” 

“«We shall be able to teach him our sys- 
tem in a few years, if he shall stay so long 
with us.” 

“He'll stay longer than I shall, { dare 
say, M. Vernay.” 

“Let me hope not, M. Wardes; you are 
a young man yet, quite a young man.” 


spend all my life-in your dear Paris, M. 
O no.” 


“Whatever comes, we shall do our best 


Vernay. 


with the young gentleman to make him 
useful.” 

I feit angry and vexed at this converag- 
tion; though the hints thrown out by my 
uncle were plain enough, I did not like 
contemptuous treatment from his mana- 
ger. 

Mereover, I noticed that M. Vernay paid 
most assiduous and graceful attentions to 
Victorine, who accepted them as a matter 
of course, and this made me still more in- 
clined to dislike him. 

My work was easy enough—too easy. I 
copied letters, paid away money, and did 
the work that belonged to my department 
as junior clerk. M. Vernay was careful 
to give me nothing to do that was not sim- 
plicity itself, and I was bored for want of 
something that might occupy my mind as 


well as my fingers. In the evenings] sel- 


dom went out, and was very content to 


spend my time with Victorine, who, on her 
part, seemed to think the cvenings were 
pleasant enough to seem short; so while 
papa dozed in his chair, Victorine and I 
talked and sang to our heart’s content. 

M. Vernay eame about once a week to 
dinner, and centrived then, and indeed at 
all times, te give my wncle the idea that I 
as in need of much ‘caching as regarded 
business matters. 

“How many years do you think, 
Charles,” (we were cousins, reader,) “it 
willtake yeu to learn to conduct papa’s 
business ¢” 

“How many months, you mean, Victo- 
rine. These practical men, your father 
and M. Vernay, are greatly mistaken in 
their estimate of me; they fancy that be- 
cause I never looked into a day—book, or 
journal, or ledger, before | came here, I 
shall be years learning their use; it’s a 
mistake of theirs. I have, ever since I 
was old enough to think, done little else 
but think, and discipline of this kind en- 
ables me to learn in a month what their 
undisciplir.ed minds would require twelve 
for. As for M. Vernay, aad his ‘ Systéme,’ 
as be calls it, itis a good one, and a work- 
able one; but there are fifty methods of 





That may be, but I don’t mean to 





applying the same principles. He hoasts 
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that by his system fraud is rendered im- 
possible, because diseovery is certain ; he’s 
wrong, and greatly wrong, and if I had 
access to his books, [ believe I could prove 
to demonstration that it is so.”’ 


Victorine somewhat incautiously de- 
fended me the next time I was attacked, 
and repeated my remark that if I had ac- 
cess to his books I could prove fraud to be 
possibile. 

M. Vernay started, turned pale, and 
turned on me a glance that made me sure 
of two things; first, that this chance bolt 
had hit the mark—that there was fraud; 
and next, that if M. Vernay could put me 
out of his way, he would not be very par- 
ticular as to the means of doing :t. 


This one idea of fraud kept forcing it- 
self before me constantly; M. Vernay’s 
jealous care of particular books and keys, 
his constagt endeavors to make my uncle 
take “one glass more” than was good for 
him, and the strange, suspicious-looking 
peeple who came to him first, and . then 
drew out money from the bank, all com- 
pelled me to think of it. I was more than 
confirmed in my suspicions by ar incident 
which occurred some few months after 
this idea first entered my mind. 


I had lost myself in one of the Fau- 
bourgs rather late one evening, and en- 
tered a small, mean-looking restaurant to 
ask my way. There were a number of men 
in the room, and as I glanced in a‘looking- 
glass I saw a face there was no mistaking 
—that of M. Vernay. He was sitting at 
one of the little round marble-topped ta- 
bles, with two companions, with his face 
to the wall, and his side-face reflected in 
the glass. I saw him clearly, but from his 
position he could not see me. Instead of 
asking my way,I took a seat near the 
party, and took wp the paper. They spoke 
in French, and rapidly, in an under tone. 

“T tell you,” said Vernay, “it will not 
do; you always have to ask me before you 
draw, and unless you can do it in my way 
it cannot be done.” 

“ Repeat,” said one, “repeat; what is 
your way ?”’ 

“This,” said M. Vernay. “I will give 
you a cheque now for 50,000 franes, with 





will bring it; she must come in her car- 
riage and cash it to-morrow—and—”’ 
“That’s it exactly "—and—“ what are 
we to do?” 

“Give me notes for 45,000 francs to- 
night.” 

* 45,000—that is only 5,000 francs, and 
a carriage and horses and Lizette’s dress 
—it is too little; besides we have not got 
the money ; I like the old way best; I will 
come as usual,” 

“You cannot do that without risk of 
discovery. That prying English nephew 
is suspicious—he has the eyes of an eagle 
—an owl, 1 ought*to say, for he sees in 
the dark.” 

“Can't you quiet him? There is water 
urrder all the bridges of the Seine, still.” 
“ He’s too happy for that; happy men 
don’t drown themselves.” . 

“ Does he go out at night? An appoint- 
ment with a pretty girl might tempt him.” 

“Not at all—he’s in love with Victo- 
rine.”’ . 

“That is serious, Vernay—she was to 
be yours.” 

“That may be, yet. Now, will you 
have it, or shall I go to Hamburger, and 
make him the offer?” 

The two consulted for a moment, and 
one of them left the room. In a few mi- 
nutes he returned (1 was deeply absorbed 
in the paper, which completely hy my 
face); he said to his companion: 

“T have it.” 

“You are agreed, then?’ 

“Yes. Where is the cheque?’ 

Vernay drew from his pocket-book a 
blank cheque, filled it for 50,000 francs, 
and dated it. 

“ Now the notes. All good?’ 

“ All good? To be sure.” 

Vernay looked carefully at the notes, 
and then signing the eheque, handed it 
over to his companions. 

“ What time ?” 

“O, at two; and tell her not to talk too 
much.” 

He rose and left the room with his com- 
panions. lIhardly knew, when I saw the 
table vacant, whether 1 had dreampt ‘it or 
not. I looked at the table, and there. was 
nothing that would help me to realize the 





the Marquis de ’s signature. Lizette 


truth; but under the table lay a piece of 
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paper. I pounced upon St, and found that} 
it was a piece of blotting paper similar to 
that I had used in the office, and on it was 
the thickened impression of the signature 
of the cheque. I reached home in a state 
of anxiety that may easily be imagined, 
and feund my uncle rather worse than 
usual. He was always a little ‘ comforta- 
ble,’ as kind wives say, towards evening ; 
to-night he was asleep in his arm-chair, 
and snoring violently. Victorine came 
down, hearing I had come in. 


‘Charles, what is the matter with you— 
you leok so illand pale. What has hap- 
pened? Do, pray, tell me; so cold, too. 
Come up stairs; there’s a fire in the draw- 
ing-room.’ 

She made me go with her—made me 
take some brandy, and then again asked 
me what was the matter. I told her. We 
had reached that delicious stage of affec- 
tion, when, though nothing has been said, 
it is felt by both, that there is but one in- 
terest between them. She’was almost in- 
credulous at my narration of the incident, 
as I was myself, of having witnessed the 
scene. I showed her the blotting-paper, 
and it convinced her. 


‘It’s no use telling my father to-night, 
he has such confidence in M. Vernay that 
he will not believe it; you must tell him 
in the morning.’ 

Itold him in the morning what I had 
heard and seen. 

‘My dear nephew, you must have been 
very drunk, or else—no, that is not possi- 
ble; your father’s child could not get 
drunk. I do, myself, sometimes; but he 
could rot deliberately lie. No, my dear 
Charles, M. Vernay is an old and tried 
servant of mine, and I will not believe 
you. [will not insult him by it. You 
were drunk, sir, very drunk. Don’t let me 
hear of it again.’ 

I went to my desk. an hour afterwards. 
M. Vernay came in with my uncle. 

‘Charles, did you balance your cash last 
night? 

‘Yes, siz. Lalways do.’ 

‘It was right?” 

‘Quite right.’ 

‘There’s a mistake somewhere,’ said M. 
Vernay. ‘There is missing a sum of 1000 
francs.’ 





‘It can’t be in my accounts, uncle; for 
here is the book, and here is the balance 
to correspond.’ 

‘True.’ 

‘Let me cast it,’ said Vernay. 

He did—520, 346. 

‘Try that, M. Wardes. 1 do not make it 
correct ; 1 make it more.’ 

I cast it again, and it was more. by just 
1000 francs. I cast it again—521, it was. 
My uncle cast it—521, it was. 

‘How is this, Charles¢ You said you 
made the balance right* Did you look at 
your cash last night? - 

‘I did. I can assert that the balanee 
last night in the book and the cash-box was 
the same. I can prove it. I posted it, ac- 
cording to M. Vernay’s system, in the 
daily balance-book.’ 

‘It is 520 here, M, Wardes.’ 

He handed the book to my uncle. The 
docr opened. 

‘Well, Francois, what is it? 

‘Only that I shall give this to Monsieur 
Wardes. I have found it in his chamber.’ 

He held outa paper to me; it wasa nete 
for 1000 frances. 

‘Charles, my boy, you should let me 
know when you want. money. M. Vernay, 
see those books are corrected.’ And my 
uncle walked away. 


How the day went I do notknow. I 
noticed, however, that M. Vernay once or 
twice went down to the strong room and 
brought up some books, and that no wo- 
man came for money. 

About five o’clock M. Vernay came to 
me, after the other clesk and my uncle had 
gone,and said: — 

‘M. Wardes, we have been looking at 
the aceounts of Madame la Marquise : 
will you help me to carry-down these 
books? the porter is gone; I am rather 
late.’ 

Took the books, and followed him down 
into the basement. He unlocked the outer 
gate of the outer safe, where the general 
books were kept, and passed through to 
the inner safe, in which were kept the 
deeds and valuable securities on which 
my uncle lent money; this was separated 
from the outer safe by an iron gate in the 
day time, and at night by a solid fire-proof 
door. 
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He put his books on the shelf. and re 
ted me to put mine on the same shelf 

: proper order. The numbers on the 


backs were almost illegible, and I was} 


some time, even in the strong gas-light, 
trying to read them. 

‘Can I help you, M. Wardes?’ 

‘No, thank you, I’ve just done.’ 

| put up the last book, and turned to go 
The heavy door swung rapidly on its 
hinges—lI heard the spring katch, and the 
key turn, and I was in black darkness. 

‘M. Vernay | M. Vernay! The door is 
shut.’ 

‘t know it,’ said his voice, muflled by its 
thickness; ‘you have access to all my 
books now.’ 

i heard the heavy clash of the door of 
the outer safe, and then silence, as deep as 
death, was round me. JI did not swoon or 
faint. I felt 1 was the victim of a most 
horrible trick; it was nothing more—I 
should be released in the morning, and | 
would make him repent it. I heard, pre- 
sently, a hissing sound—it continued ; pre- 
sently Ismelt gas. I should never see the 
morning. I should be stifled with the gas 
—the planwas clear before me now. An 
accident—no one knew I helped him with 
the books—he did not know I was in the 
safe, and he shut the door. It was purely 
one of those aceidents that will happen. 

Still the gas hissed, like a serpent be- 
fore its fatal spring. I must stop that. I 
felt round the walls for the burner, and 
soon found it. There was no tap! I re- 
membered now, the tap was in the outer 
safe, and the gas was lighted in the inner 
one by a long stick between the bars of 
the gate. My fingers stopped it in a mo- 
ment, but I could not keep my finger there 
always. I tried, and the arm bécame so 
tired of the contracted position. above my 
head, that I could not keep my finger ayer 
it to save my life. I thought ofssome , 
plan. To lfeht it—alas! I did not smoke, 
I had no means to do it; and if I had it 
would only have consumed the air, every 
inch of which was precious as life itself. 
At last I thought of something that would 
do; I tore some corners off the leaves ofa 
book, chewed them into a pulp, and put it 
over the holes in the tube, pressing it in 
hard—the hissing ceased. I climbed the 
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-shelves, and sm@t round the burner—! 
| 1 ¢ fi b in ! 
serio 2 ( hea 

ling me relea y mornin F 
| the ng tt h God! tl 

l day ! Saturday! Sur Menday—twe 
ay la. abl was } 
lhope! I might hay ved t the morn- 
Reg pe Sunday there was no business 
l done, and my absence would be easily ac- 
leounted for by that horrible mistake in my 
| books. * 


[wo nights and a day—how many 
hours? To Sunday night at five, twenty 
| four. To Monday night at ten, seventeen. 


| ~ i) , 
| Forty me long hours! Forty-one hours! 
5 


There was not air enongh to last me ten! 
i felt round the door; it was all but air-— 
proof. If [could make them hear! It 
| was impossible; the house was the othe: 
lside of a noisy courtyard—I must die! 
| And Victorine! No, no—ten thousand 
itimes no! I must live—I will live. 


| I bethonght me of my old store of know 


ledge. How lor - Cc ild I hve without 
fresh air? How many hours had [I in 
which to reach it? I paced the Iength 





jand breadth of the room—TI measured its 
Ineight, and found that by breathing only 
itwenty times a minute [I might live for 
thirteen hours; that would be till six 
o’elock on Sunday morning; and after that 
iI must have air—air was life. IT must 
bore through the walls; the lock was im- 
pregnable. The walls of brick would 
yield to tools. Tools! mockery! I had 
but a penknife—a toy—and I had thirteen 
hours to get through a wall at least two 
feet thick. It was a work of years, not 
‘hours. Tools! A long pointed bar and a 
hammer. I remembered to have seen a 
mason boring through a wall at my fa- 
ther’s with such tools. My penknife was 
two inches long. The gas-burner! I tried 
it; it was soft brass; my knife eut it 
readily. it might work through beside 
the gas-pipe. The man surely bored a 
larger hole than the pipe would fill. I 
felt tae pipe where it went round the wall, 
and then pricked the wall with my knife ; 
the cement with which the hole had been 
filled round the pipe was harder than the 
hole itself. 

In tracing my way round the room my 





jhand touched the gate. I was saved! | 
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never felt such a sensation as when my 
hand touched that gate. It was rapture! 
bliss! I had despaired—I was now full of 
hope. I passed my hand carefully over 
the gate; I felt one of the bars; they were 
of round iron, about three-quarters of an 
inch in thickness, and after running 
through the framework of the gate, were 
pointed atthe end. But to get them out 

I ‘pulled one. It 
yielded a little, and then mocked at my 
efforts. I must have a hammer. I felt 
carefully round Whe walls again. The 
shelves were all let into the walls—there 
was nothing ! 


of that framework! 


I felt again, and close to 
the gate the shelf had been cut away to 
allow the gate to roll back, and the sbelves 
were supported on brackets. If those 
brackets were wrought-iron. I was helpless 
—cast-iron might save me yet. I felt them 
carefully and compared them; if they were 
wrought, they would be unlike in some 
points—if cast, alike in all. I knew now 
what tke touch of the blind must be, so 
full of instruction to the mind. 


They were cast-iron—not a trace of dif- 
ference could be found. 


nately-directed blow, and I had the joy of 
hearing it ring on the pavement of the 
room. 

Thad now a hammer—awkward, it is 


true; still, a tool that would give a blow 
with a certain force. 





I struck again and again at the bars of 
the gate; they yielded as the other had 
done, and then were fast. I sank down 
exbausted with my useless efforts. Why 
did they not yield? I could give no more 
force to the blow—to throw the chest at 
them would be useless; the size would 
spread the blow over two or three of the 
bars, and the force would be:lost, I[ must 
cut through one of the bars in the middle, 
and thus wrench out the half I needed. 
How had I seen men cut through iron? 
With files—I could not hope for these. I 
remembered to have’ heard of prisoners 
who cut throngh iron bars with a watch 
spring—y what horrible fatality was my 
watch at that moment in the case on my 
dressing-table. 
piece of steel. 


A watch-spring—a thin 
Would iron du? It might: 
In almost less time than :t takes to tell, I 


One more sign] had broken up one of the sheet-iron deed 


and I was certain; if cast, they would be} boxes. and by carefully bending a piece of 


cast in a mould, and there would bea 


it backwards and forwards on the sharp 


slight roughnegs in the casting where the edge of the chest I had used asa missile, 


halves of the mould-had been joined. I 
felt again. There was the roughness—the 
same in both. And now to break them 
off. A blow, a heavy blow, alone could do 
it. I remembered to have noticed,:-when 


I obtained a strip about the length of my 
hand; and two fingers broad,and with this 
[ comimernced sawing one of the bars. 
Halfan heur’s hard wark produced no im- 
pression on thé bar, dnd had turned up the 


putting away the books, a small chest of| edge of the soft sheet-iron on both sides. 


apparently solid iron on one of the shelves. 


I sought for it and found it; it was heavy: 


nearly the fourth of a hundred. weight, | 


thought. I poised it carefully, and feit I 
had strength enough tc throw it with an 
aim. I cleared away the books from the 
slate shelf which rested on one of these 
bracxets, and then measuring carefully the 
distance, threw the chest onto it. It fell 


short, and crashed on the floor. 


“If it had been a question of saws, I 
could have turned ten deed boxes into a 
hundred saws to cut through that one bar. 
Alas! it was no such thing; the saw 
would not cut; and then sprung up before 
me the vision of a large yard with blocks 
of stone, and the motion to and fro of the 
suspended saw of the stone sawyer, and 
his little trickling water barrel aad heap 
of sand. Once more I went to work. ! 


Once more I tried, and this time suc-|broke off a corner of one of the stone 
cessfully. The missile smashed the shelf} shelves (the lower ones were of stone, the 
into pieces. ° I kicked and beat away the|upper of slate), pounded it fine wita my 
smaller fragments till the bracket stood |@ammer, and then wetting the edge of the 
out from the wall by itself. And now came} saw with saliva, I strewed the pounded 


the test of my skill. 


If I threw once at|stone upon it. 


I felt the saw become 


the bracket in that black darkness, I threw | steadier and steadier, and at last I could 





twenty times or more; at last, one fortu-| feel with my nail a little nick in the bar. 





4 
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{ worked for nearly three hours at this one 
bar, changing my saw when it was worn 
hollow for another and another, till I t:ad 
worn out six of them. I was nearly 
through—another half hour, and I should 
be quite through; yet it might break off 
now with a blow—it might—and it might 
leave a ragged end to my chisel that would 
destroy halfthe force of my blows when I 
came to bere through the wall; [ would 
not strike, but kept on patiently, and at 
last the saw went through. I seized the 
end, and in a few minutes I held in my 
hand the instrument of my deliverance. 
The air of the room had by this time be- 
come close and stifling, and it was only by 
stooping that I could breathe freely. 


I had still, as far as I could judge, some 
five hours left—in those I must accomplish 
my deliverance, or die. 

I now commenced sounding with my 


hammer for the least solid part of the 
wall. 


In striking it on a part nearly opposite 
the shelves cut out for the gate, I thought 
I heard it sound hollow. I struck again 
and again without success; it all seemed 
alike. Once more I determined to strike 
over the whole space I had previously 
struck; this I did, and found the spot 
about the size of a penny piece from 
which the sound came. I then carefully 
felt the wall in the neighborhood, and 
found a’rough indented line ran from this 
place round the angleof the wall, and on 
the wall in the same line were three sinall 
holes in a circle. .I decided at once that 
this was the place of some burner fixed, 
and afterwards removed; the rough line 
was ‘the mark left by the pipe, and the 
holiow place must be the hole through 
which the old pipe entered the rpom. I 
drove the chisel in the place, and found it 
hard—very hard, but still hollow. My 
life now hung upon the choice of a right 
place; if this hole was filled up with. the 
hard cement, and the difference of sound 
arose merely from difference in density, 
then I had better try the wall over for a 
brick softer than the rest; butifit was no& 
full—if those who should have filled it 
had put but afew inches of cement at 
each end ofthe hole—then in another hour 
I was as safe as if 1 were free. I would 








risk it. That hollow sound was se cheery, 


that I would believe that it must be a true 
guide. 


Blow after blow, and the hole grew 
deep, and my progress less as my control 
over the point of the instrument lessened, 
when one sudden, sharp blow, drove the 
chisel into the wall the length of my arm, 
The place was hollow. I had now but to 
drive it through the crest of cement on the 
outer wall, and I should live. I drove it 
cautiously and carefully, and at last heard 
the echo of the pieces 4" oe on the other 
side; and drawing out the chisel, felt the 
air rush in. How can words convey the 
sensation I experienced as I drew in the 
God-given breaah of life. *I could now de- 
fy Death; there was a fountain at which I 
might drink and live. 


For hours I sat close. to the hole and 
breathed, and then fell asleep. I know 
not how long I slept, but I awoke sore and 
tired, and with a horrible hunger .and 
thirst on me. I could not have many more 
hours to stay, so I hoped on, and tightened 
my belt to ease the gnawing pain at my 
stomach. And now began the horrors of 
solitude ; while I had employment for the 
mind, I felt no pain of any kind; now I 
was going mad with anxiety and fear. I 
must find some employment. And what? 
in this utter darkness. But if darkness, 
why not light? Yes, 1 would have light. 
For this I must enlarge the hole, and went 
to work again with blistered hands, and 
in two hours had enlarged it to twice its 
original diameter, and had consequently 
four times as much air flowing in. 


My next step was to grate from the 
edges of a book a paper powder for tin- 
der, and spreading this on the ground ina 
heap, J struck with the point of my ham- 
mer the stone shelf above it. The sparks 
flew about at the contact, but it was at 
least an hour before one ledged in the 
heap and set it mouldering. I watched 
anxiously ag the little red ring grew larger 
and brighter im the heap, and then apply- 
ing a piece of thin paper rolled to a fine 
point to the centre of the ring. I gently 
blew the redness into flame—yes, flame! 
Real flame, that blinded me! ¥ its bright- 
ness, that seemed to pierce my brain with 
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a sword, so long and deep had been the, 
darkness, 

I took my paper stop from off the gas, 
an@ heard the serpent hiss once more— 
this time without fear. I lit the issuing 
gas, and then sat looking at it as Bartimeus 
might have done in the joy of his new 
found sight. 

I had done—I had light and air; but 
still | must have employment, or I should 
Tave. ® 

Employment. The thought came to me 
of that unfortunate sentence that had 
caused me to run this risk: ‘If I had ac- 
cess to his books I would prove that fraud 
was possible.’ 


There they were—every one; not one 
missing. Could I preve it? Could—I 
must—my good name depended on prov- 
ing it. If he were true, I was false. [ 
set to work, and with my pencil, which I 
happily had with me, I went through ac- 
count after account from beginning to end, 
and well was I rewarded; for I learnt that 
my uncle, supposed to be rich, had been 
systematically robbed for years by this 
scoundrel, and was now almost ruined ; 
and that his daughter’s portion, invested 
in English securities, had been sold out, 
and the interest paid by M. Vernay him- 
self, so that father and daughter were at 
the mercy of this man. 


These facts I learned from a small 
locked book that was in a box marked 
with M. Vernay’s name. So confident had 
the servant been of his master’s trust in 
him, that he had left in that master’s safe 
the whole of the securities of his nefarious 
investments, and there they were, with a 
systematic account of them in this locked 
book: so that, while the master, who was 
supposed to be worth his hundreds of 
thousands, was almost a_ bankrupt, his 
clerk was a man of immense wealth. 


When I broke ihe lock of that book, and’ 


read down its columns, I felt a joy and a 
pleasure that would have enabled me 
again to endure what I had suffered, if it 
would have led to the same result, 

I made notes of the whole affair, and 
took the securities into my possession, and 
then calmly waited long, long hours; I 
could not tell how long, for 1 was waked 


door opening, and then } heard the voice 


|I knew so well—that of M. Vernay. 


‘You need not stay; I ean bring up all I 
need. Give mea lucifer.’ 

He was speaking to the porter. I heard 
the muffled-sounding footsteps; I heard 
the key turn in the lock; and then, as the 
door opened, 1] stood face to face with my 
foe, and where he expected to find dark- 
ness and death, he found light and life. 
He saw me—saw, in my hand, his book 
that contained the secrets. of a lifetime, 
with the lock foreed—saw his schemes 
defeated, and nimself an outcast. It was 
too much for his mind. He shrieked a ery 
of mingled horror and fear, and fell for- 
ward in the doorway as if he were dead. 

I w€nt up stairs to the office, said to the 
porter, ‘M. Vernay is below in the strong 
rrom ; go down and see to him, and went 
over to the house. 

I suffered a long illness, during the 
whole of which Victorine was my nurse, 
and thanks to that, and a good constitu- 
tion, I recovered, and got up such a clear 
case against M. Vernay, that the whole of 
the property [ had rescued was restored to 
my uncle, 

To M. Vernay this was a matter of in- 
difference, for his mind never recovered 
the shock, and he spent the short remain- 
der of his life in a criminal Junatis asy- 
lum. 

The mistake of the thousand francs was 
easily explained by the application of a 
magnifving glass to the figures. He had 
cleverly altered the one to a nought, and 
bribed Francois to put the missing note 
into my room. 

Need I add that I am now in possession 
of my uncle’s business, and blessed by my 
Victorine’s constant presence; and fur- 
thar, that my present strong-room can be 
opened from the inside with perfect ease. 

A. Srpwart Hararsox. 
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up from a kind of stupor by the sound of a 
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j ; Fearless of frowns or veto from Mamma. 
a THE LADDER OF LOVE. The softeni: shim to Papa 
7. i y V+ i I biLiii \ a Ge 
| ’ s 
| ADMIRATION. ACCEPTATION. 
{ While graceful Chloe leads the gay quad- Lai 
“0 ; ' Joy in his look, and rapture on his tongue. 
riiie, : 
; . : On neat red tape his various parcliments 
What new sensations Strephon’s bosom . 
A 4 strung, 
fill: g , 
: . See Strephon bears the mystic ecirclet high, 
An introduction gained, the youth ad-|.. , Kh, Te me 
Which bids hope’s tide flow strong, and 
vances, - 
; : terrors lly. 
And hopes she’s disengaged the two next ' e 
dances. \ 
‘ SOLEMNIZATION. 
FLIRTATION. , ’ ‘ 
Arrived at church upon unlucky day, 
His suit obtained, they tread the mazy| Poor Chloe falters out the words obey ;” 
round ; Thus of Love’s ladder gained the topmost 
At length, fatigued, a seat’s convgnient place, 
found ; The downward course the sorrowing Muse 
4 Strephon assiduous plies-the glittering fan, must trace. 
: And proves himself “a very nice young 
man.” POSSESSION. 
' 
APPROBATION. . The Honeymoon and raptures fled to- 
bs os 5 : is | gether, 
With fav’ring smiles the fair one heard his} ,, ; = ; 
Behold a rural walk in dirty weather; 
yrattie : Sar dy j . 
Pe I ' ' tea! The stile is slippery, but in vain the dame 
Sips lemonade, and vows “he’s quite a . : 
on a i “| Looks for that aid that once uncalled for 
rattle ;’ ‘ 
sas, came. 
Then as new raptures rise in every glance, 
Exclaims, “I think we’d better join the we 
a RUMINATION. 
dance.” 
An evening (é(é-a-tété you next shall see— 
DECLARATION. > Gs ; 
No-friendly chat succeeds departed tea ; 
z Next morn he calls—the custom’s very|Biue burn the candles, and the nymph 
: old— looks blue, 
, To hope the lady has not taken cold; While ru.nination serves them both to rue. 
4 Thinks she looks charmingly in dishabille, 
And tells what pangs his stricken bosom ALTERATION. 
fill. 
No more a social walk the morn employs, 
HESITATION. A greasy novel constitutes her jeys, 
; ' While he, poor soul, condemned alone to 
Her secret joy while soft confusion veils, 
2 J ae ‘ saunter, 
Miss gently checks her swain’s romanéic|_. ; : 
Dines with a friend, and empties his de- 
tales; 


She’s sure “mamma will think these rap- 
tures wild ;” 

She “knows not how to act’—she’s 
quite a child.” 


AGITATION. 


With sighs and vows protests the wound- 
ed swain— 
Begs she'll recall those words, and think 


again ; 


canter. " 


IRRITATION. 


Returned at eve, unnumbered queries wait 
him, 

And she who loved so late, appears to 
hate him; 

From trifles lhght as 
swells— 

|The husband bullies, and the wife rebels. 


air the quarrel 


. 
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DISPUTATION. 


Fierce and more fierce the wordy contest 
grows, 

Taunts, gibes and sneers, and everything 
but blows; 

Each to a lonely couch in rage retires, 

Whence sleep is banished by vexatious 
fires. 


DESPERATION. — 


Breakfast renews the quarrel of my fable— 


She spoils the tea, and he upsets the 


table ; 
All patience lost, no power can peace im- 
. part, 
Only in one thing they agree—to part. 


DETESTATION. 


Loud she proclaims the thousands that she 
brought him; 

He cool replies ‘twas only that which 
caught him: 

“The world shall know your conduct, 
brute,” she cries ; 

* Sooner the better, sweet," the youth re- 
plies, 


SEPARATION. 


Equipped for starting see these quandam 
turtles ; 

Dead are Lova’s roses, withered are his 
myrtles ; 

Such are the ups and downs of Love’s 
short stoty, 

For. better or for worse ”’—’tis death or 
glory! . 


rn tt SS tere 





% 
A TRIP TO ST. PETERSBURG.* 


I am heartily tired of hearimg of war 
and rumors of war, and I long for the time 
when | shall hear of it no more. I try to 
read, but I cannot fix my thoughts upon 
my book, and when I take up my pen, I 
find myself wandering off into the all ab- 
sorbing topic—the coming spring -cam- 
paign. I am centent to awai: with pa- 
tience the results of the plans of our lead- 
ers, but I am not willing to spend all my 





*« A Journey Due North, in the Summer 


time in idle and perplexing speculations 
upon those results. Yet, it seems to me, 
that wherever I turn, or whatever I do, the 
same facts, the same topics, the same 
hopes and fears, rise’up before me, like 
some pursuing ghost that will not be laid. 
It is pain to hope for respite if I remain in 
the South, so I make up my mind to leave 
for awhile the cares and excitements of 
this eventful period, go back some eight 
years and start on “a journey due North.” 
Don’t be alarmed, dear reader, I’m net 
going to run the blockade; I haven’t con- 
tributed my mite to damn our currency by 
paying exorbitant rates for gold or green- 
backs ; 1 am not going to sneak across the 
Potomac with my pockets full of maps and 
charts, showing all the vulnerable points 
in the South; you'll not have cause to 
curse my double dealing, nor will you en- 
joy the rather doubtful pleasure of reading 
several columns of a Yankee journal filled 
with misrepresentation and abuse, and 
headed in large capitals, ‘ Experience of 
a Refugee in the South;” in fine, I’m not 
going to Yankee land, but farther North, 
to that land over which there ever hangs 
a deep, and, to me, a dreadful gloom—to 
the Egypt of the civilization of the nine- 
teenth century—in plain English, I am 
going to Russia, and I want you to go with 
me. > a a . 

I am not going alone, and can offer you 
excellent company. My fellow traveller 
will not fail to please you. 
tal companion. 


He is a eapi- 
His wit is excellent; his 
satire keen and refined; his good humor 
astonishing and universal, and his heartas 
warm and as generous as you could wish. 
He has queer notions, but that is nothing. 
All of us have our hobbies, and we ride 
them unmercifully. He isan Englishman, 
but is dark and foreign looking, with a goed 
face, a gentlemanly air, and is somewhere 
in the neighborhood of thirty. His name 
is George Augustus Sala, journalist and au- 
ther. You know him well, I am sure,and 
you have, lixe your humbie servant, enjoy- 
ed many a happy moment in poring over 
his delightful stories and sketches; and I 
would not be surprised if you, in your 
blissful ignorance, have frequently thanked 
Dickens for your pleasure, when ceally 





of 1856. By George Augustus Sala.” 





your gratitude was due to Sala. Having 
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thus introduced to yeu my compagnon du 
voyage, and having gotten you ready to be- 
gin the “journey,” I must beg you te re- 
member that we are starting out in the 
Spring of 1856, and that if you derive any 
pleasure, as I he pe you will, from this trip, 
your thanks will be due to George Angustus 
Sala, and not to me. I have no opinions 
of my own, I simply give you the views 
and experience of my companion. 

“Who are you?” you turn to mre sud- 
denly and ask. I thought this question 
would come before long. It makes very 
little difference, dear reader, who I am. 
Were I to tell you, you would scarcely re- 
member my name. You-will not find it 
on the scrolls of fame, nor even in the 
“ Biographical Index,” where you can see 
Sala’s. Neither is it in the books of the 
civil or military authorities with a black 
mark attached to it, and above all, thank 
Heaven! it cannot be seen in any of the 
police reports that disfigure dur morning 
papers. I am still “a youth to fortune and 
to fame unknown,” and the only places 
where you will find my name stamped 
indelibly, are the sides of my shirts, and 
the watch-pocket of my—my—welk—my 
breeches. I am perfectly honest, and you 
need not fear me because I refuse te give 
you my name. To you I must be, J—Mr. 
I—JI Fg: or plain J—just as you please. 
I am a great traveller, and I can tell you 
stories more wonderful and more truthful 
than you can find in romanmce—stories that 
would make Old Sinbad the Sailor, die 
with envy. It takes me but a few mo- 
ments to go from Richmond to any part of 
the world, and above ali, [ possess that 
wonderful ait, which enables me to travel 
in any period or in any conveyance. It is 
just as easy for me to float lazily along in 
thre ark, as to steam merrily over the sea in 
the Great Eastern. I can make a pilgrim- 
age on foot and with as little inconveni- 
ence as I can travel ina first class railway 
carriage. All periods, all customs are 
within my reach; I have only to choose 
between them. Ah! I see I’ve excited 
your curiosity. You want to know the 
secret of this ‘art? It is, dear reader, 
Within yourgrasp. My power is furnished 
te by those dear, delightful, never chan- 
ging Genii that we call books. I make 





many journeys in their company, and by 
way of cheering myself in these dark and 
trying days, I propose to undertake “a jour- 
ney due North,” and I repeat to you the 
invitation toaccompany me. You willsee 
and hear many strange things, and I hope 
you will come home a wiser man, and with 
a firm determination to do al! in your pow- 
er to prevent your country from _ becoming 
such a land ds that to which I ask you to 
repair—for it is precisely to such a condi- 
tion that your enemies seek to reduce your 
glorious South. 


We are teady and away we go—the 
Atlantic is crossed, and the shores of the 
old world are reached. We pause not a 
moment in our rapid flight, until we come 
to Erquelines on the Belgian frontier, where 
we find Sala awaiting us, and devoutly 


thanking Heaven that he is done, forawhile - 


at least, with the ordinary hum drum of 
European civilization, and about to enter 
a comparatively barbarous region, where 
everything will be new. He is delighted 
to have us accompany him, and from the 
first proves a most agreeable companion. 


Passing Erquelines, we enter the king- 
dom of Belgium. Hurrying on, we see a 
curious sentry box, which Sala tells us re- 
minds him of the Belgian lion sitting on 
his hind legs, and which lion he affirms is 
more like a sheep than the king of 
beasts. This sentry box tells us that the 
frontier is crossed and that our journey 
is fairly begun. It would be pleagant 
to linger awhile in the Royaume de Bel- 
gique, and visit the plains of Waterloo, 
with its Mguntain of the Lion, and the 
almost bare spot called the Forrest of Soi- 
gues—the Flemish galleries—the city of 
Brussels afid the quaint old town of Ant- 
werp—but we cannot pause. Sala declares, 
that the livery stable keepers would swin- 
dle one out of a fortune, and the sbeggars 
would steal the remainder, and with a 
shadder affirms that the low Dutch of the 
Flem mings would driveone mad in‘a short 
while—and, besides, he is in a hurry to 
reach Russia. So we hasten on towards 
Liege, watching with eager eyes the -won- 
drous panorama thet stretches out before 
us, as we sweep down the slopes into the 
valley of the Meuse. Extending for miles 
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we see the beauteous valley, with little 
hamlets scattered here and there, with the 
bright and silvery line of the Meuse wind- 
ing through it, and in the distan%e the 
spires and domes of. the city of Liege—all 
made more beautiful by the soft light of 
the declining sun. We watch the scene 
with the most intense interest until the 
twilight settles gently over it, and before 
we have cast off the spell it has thrown 
over us, the train stops and we are in 
Liege. We pause here for a short time 
and then pushon. Settling ourselves com- 
fortably we fall asleep, and dream of home 
until a vigorous shake and a gruff voice 
asking Sala for his passport, arouses us 
also, and tells us we are on the frontier of 
Prussia. Soon wehalt at Aix-la-Chapelle. 
and leaving the Belgian cars, with their 
heavy, cheerless compartments, their sheep 
skin rugs and zinc hot water boxes, we 
enter the spruce, glistening, coquettish car- 
riages, so daintily furbished with morocco 
leather, and plate glass, and varnished 
prem which, together with the dress, 
mannérs and language of our fellow-tra- 
vellers,and the heavy clouds of tobacco 
amoke that fill the carriage, tell us we are 
in Germany, and are travelling in a first 
class railway carriage. The natives, 
under the rank of Baron, or Count, or 
General, rarely travel in these first 
class carriages, preferring the slower and 
less comfortable second and third classes, 
because they are cheaper. Indeed the 
Germans have a maxim, which says— 
“None but princes, Englishmen and fools 
travel by the first class.’ Sala laughs at 
this, and says, having no objection to the 
society of princes, and feeling sure thathe 
may fall into worse company than that of 
fools, he usdally travels by the first class. 
This mode of travelling has its comforts— 
the carriages are seldom more than half 
full, and you have a plenty of room for 
yourself and bundles, and if you are inclin- 
ed to flirt, you wiil find ample opportunity 
for the exercise of your powers among the 
many bright eyed German damsels you 
will meet on your route. 

We reach the city of Cologne at half 
past éleven at night, and in the midst of a 
heavy rain. We enter a cab and accom- 
pany our friend to the “ Hotel Doopeepel,”, 


crossing the bridge of boats over the Rhine. 
We earry away from the city the next 
morning anything but pleasant reminis- 
cences of the Hotel, the landlord of which 
charged poor Sala for a night’s lodging and 
some trifling refreshments, the enormous 
sum of five Prussian dollars—(about three 
dollars and fifty cents in our currency.) 
As fer you and me, my friend, we have 
nothing to complain of. This Shylock of 
a landlord is powerless to cheat us. 

At six o’clock in the morning, we are off 
for Berlin. Our travelling companions are 
a bright eyed, rosy cheeked, warm-hearted 
young girl, a native of the region through 
which we are passing, a shrivelled up, 
asthmatic old gentleman, who is paid to be 
a prince, with his coat covered with the 
ribbens of the order to which he belonged, 
(Sala thinks a little soap and water would 
not hart them,) an Englisman, and, (to 
keep up the maxim.) a fool—a good-natur- 
ed, honest-hearted, hair-brained foul, a per- 
| fect French numskull, ignorant and careless 
of everything, rattling on incessantly with 
his nonsense and keeping every oneina 
good humor. With these companions, and 
Sala’s ready wit, the time passes pleas- 
antly enough. 

On our way we halt to obtain something 
with which to strengthen the inner man, 
atone of the numerous German refresh- 
ment rooms. They-.have a plenty and a 
great variety of excellent fare, which is 
very cheap, but Sala declares they are 
receptacles for all the Jame, halt and blind 
coins of all the insignificant States of Ger- 
many. These you get in change for your 
Napoleons or five-franc pieces, and if you 
succeed in getting rid of them again, ex- 
ceptata heavy discount, you are a wise 
man indeed. 

We pass through Mindens, Hanover and 
Brunswick, and keep on in our course to- 
wards Berlin. Brunswick sets Sala to talk- 
ing of “that valiant chieftain of the Black 
Brunswickers that sate in the windowed 
niche of the high hall, alone, cheerless, 
brooding, thinking only of the bloody bier 
of his father and of revenge ;—and who 
left the Duchess of Richmond’s ball to die 
at Quatre Bras’~—and while he is in the 
midst of his reflections, he hears some one 





as he calls it; in the suburbs of Dents, 





give the name its native pronunciation 
Braunschweig. “ Ugh!” he cries, “ what a 
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name. It destroys the illusion. I can’t) 


think of the illustrious house that has given 
a dynasty to the British throne as the house 
of Braunschweig. It is as Cacaphonous 
in sound, as would be the house of Physic- 


back to Stettin. We enjoy Sala’s troubles 
with the old German about his passport, 
and rejoice with him when he receives it, 
We watch with interest the movements of 


our steamer, the “Preussischer Adler,” 


bottles, instead of the house of Medeci”—!(the Prussian Eagle,) and are ready to 


and forthwith he launches a terrible invec- 
tive upon the Germans for their abomina- 
ble pronunciation of proper names. 
Magdebourg is reached and left behind, 
with its memories of Baron Trenck, and 
abaogt eleven o’clock at night, we arrived 
at Berlin. After satisfying the Police, we 
go to the Hotel de Russie, where we are 
forced to stop for some time. It is the 


shout for joy when, atnoon, on the seven- 
teenth of May, 1856, we stand on the quar- 
ter deck of that vessel and watch the 
shores of the Oder, as we glide by them. 
Three times three! we are really en route 
\for St. Petersburg the great. 

A fine ship is the “ Preussischer Adler,” 
and at present is commanded by Captain 
Steffens of the Prussian Navy (!). Her 


27th of April, and we hope to proceed at/|crew, from the first mate down to the scul- 


once to Stettin in Pomerania, and take the 
first steamer for St. Petersbuyg. But, alas! 
we find grave doubts expressed in Berlin, 
as to the possibility of sucha scheme. The 





lions, are decked out in the finest and most 
i brilliant costumes. Everything is mag- 
| nificenton the “ Preussischer Adler’ —even 


}to the amount of passage money one has 


' . 
Baltic and the Gulf of Finland are full of|to pay. For a ‘sixty hours’ passage you 


ice, and we will have to wait until! some 


| Pay nearly fifty dollars. The steamer on 


time in May, before we can sail. We wait| which we are embarked is the very. best 


patiently, or rather, with patience and 
grumbling combined. - We spend two 
weeksin Berlin. We wisit Charlottenbourg, 
the Thier Garten, the Sans Souci palace, 
Pottsdam, Krotts, the Touhalle and Monbi- 
jou, and stroll for hours Unter den Linden ; 
we wander through the glorious museums, 
and feast our eyes on the treasures of sci- 
ence, art and history, we go to the opera 
and applaud, we listen to that wondrous 
Ob-ron of Weber, until we are fairly drunk 
with its almost supernatural melody, and 
at the theatre we see that miracle of a 


play—the Faust, and although we don’t|among them. Several 


understand a word of it, come away with 
the firm conviction that the play and the 
performance are miracles of art, and all 
night we dream of that wierd Mephistoph- 
eles, with -his Quaint hood, singular gait, 
his mocking gestures, his devil’s grin, his 
vibrating voice, the red cock’s feather, the 
long peaked shoes, and the sardonically 
turned up moustache. 

Two weeks—dull weeks to Sala—but 
delightful to us—then we bid adieu and 
set off for Stettin, where we find our 


‘steamer high and dry in the dock under- 


going repairs. We have a plenty of time, 
so we cross over to Denmark, take a look 
at Copenhagen, visit Roskilde, with its 
burial place of the Seakings, and then 
crossing over to Malmoc in Sweden, go 


FF - . 
; in Northern Europe. Her passengers are 
| usually the very best in the world—Princes, 


| Dukes. Counts—in fine, all who®have 
| wealth and influence enough to obtain the 
| Czar’s permission to travel. We are travel- 
| ling in style, and we must pay for it. 

At last we are out of the Oder and are 
| ploughing the blue waters of the Baltic. 
| We see for a.while the distant coast of the 
Swedish islands, and continue steadily 
lon our course towards Cronstadt. 

| There are thirty passengers on board, in- 
| cluding Mr. Sala—youand I are notcounted 
are curiosities in 
‘their way, and Sala affords us many a 
laugh in describing them. We listen, with 
difficulty restraining our laughter, to the 


| 
| 


i'comments of our fellow-passengers. Cap- 
| tain Smith, who is travelling, Peaven only 
knows for what, and who entertains a great 
contempt for the “ Preussischeg Adler,” 
‘and all in charge of her, and we laugh, 
almost in his face, as we hear him speak 
of the ship, grumble at the number of 
“dalers she gostet,” and hear him gravely 
declare “de shib is not vortatam.” We 
enjoy ourselves hugely over the little skir- 
mishes between Sala and that sharp, sour 
old maid, Miss Wapps. Poor Sala, the spite- 
ful woman keeps him in a continual fever. 
‘She seems to have taken up a dislike for 
‘him from the first, and persecutes him on 
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all occasions. She sharply denies that he 
is an Englishman, and charges him with 
being a Jesuit and a spy. She doesn’t be- 
lieve he is going to Russia, and when he 
asks her to let him have the pleasure of 
helping her to seme wine, she fairly over- 
whelms him with the ‘bitterness of her 
refusal. Atlast he, polite as he is, is forced 
to declare, in the language o!/ vur friend 
€aptain Smith, she “is not vort a tam.” 
We have also-a pretty little French actress, 
who is going te Moscow to assigt in the 
dramatic festival at the Coronation of the 
Emperor, and then there is a Rassian noble- 
man, whose leave has expired, and who is 
going home. He and Sala are much to- 
gether, and the latter introduces him to us. 
We find him quite an agreeable travelling 
companion—very polite, very gentlemanly, 
very proud, very skeptical, very heartless, 
ani preferring the French to his native 
tongue. Indeed, the Russian nobility rarely 
use their native language. French is spoken 
almost nniversaliy. 

All goes well, and we are delighted with 
our voyage. A little after noon, on the 
20th of May, we cast anchor in the harbor 
of Cronstadt. Scarcely has the vessel 
paused before we see appear above her 
bulwarks the helmets, and then the heavy 


gray surtouts, of a dezen of the dirtiest 


human beings to be found on earth. These 
are the Russian Police, come to take charge 
of the “Preussischer Adler,’ and to see 
that we don’t blow up the harbor, or carry 
off one of the forts, or do something else 
equally dangerous. They quietly take pos- 
eession of all the luggage on board the ship, 
and we may as well wait patiently until 
they are willing to let us go free, employ- 
ing ourselves in the meantime in looking 
around. As far as we can see, there are 
fortsand ships— nothing but forts and ships. 
The dark guns frown down upon us out of 
their scowling casemates, and the masts of 
the ships form almost a perfect forest. Far 
away up the harbor we can see the dis- 
masted hulks of the Russian line-of-battle 
ships, laying up iu ordinary. The harbor 
is very gay, with small skiffs and swift 
man-o-war’s bosts, moving to and fro; the 
sky is bright and the day balmy. Cron. 
stadt, itself, we can see in the distance but 
not enoughiof it to satisfy our curiosity. 
While we are waiting, a fairy-like little 


Vout. XXXVIII—23 





steamer, a sort of miniature man-of-war, 
glides along side of us, and makes fast to 
our huge hull. We can see her clean 
decks, with her four little brass guns, which 
look like toys beside the heavy ordnance 
of the forts. She is a home-built steamer, 
her machinery ard entire equipment being 
made in Russia. Her crew are tall, hearty 
fellows, mostly Finns, and her captain sits 
on the paddle-bridge in acrimson-cushione 4 
arm chair, in fuil uniform, and enjoying a 
“paper cigar.” Scarcely has the little 
steamer made fast to us, when a plank is 
run up to the deck of our ship, anda hand- 
rail placed aleng side of it. The upper 
end of the rail is fastened to our ship, while 
the lower end 1s held by one of the man-o- 
wars men. For three mortal hours he 
stands there and holds it, as immoveable 
asastatue. Poor fellow! he dares not let 
it go—he has been ordered to hold it, and 
he must do so if it kills him. 


After waiting for more than three hours, 
we are summoned into the cabin and 
questioned by a government spy, (who bas 
travelled with us from Stettin, mixing 
freely with all the passengers,) with regarit 
to our metives in coming to Russia. In- 
stead of our passports we receive, each, a 
large card, bearing a double eagle stamp, 
in coarse red wax, which is sufficient to 
carry us to PetersLurg. Since we have 
been at anchor, our Russian friend has 
been very distant. Tt will not do for him 
to be friendly with foreigners now that he 
is under the eyes of the government cf 
ficers. 


We take leave of the “ Preussischer 
Adler,” go on board of the little steamer 
along-side, and are off for St. Petersburz. 
We have now an opportunity of examin- 
ing the steamer more closely. She is a 
mocel of beauty, and fitted up with taste, 
and elegance. Having eatenncthing since 
morning, we proceed immediately to the, 
refreshment room, and there our friend 
Sala is swindled into treating some burley 
Datchman to a beefeteak. In return for 
this, the Dutchman recommends him'to a 
hotel in Petersburg. Sala tries a drink of 
vedki, and spits itout with a not very proper 
exclamation. He tells us it tastes of 
* bilge-water, vitriol, turpentine, copal-var- 
nish, fire and castoroil.” To take the taste 
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out of his mouth, he swallows a glass of 
champagne. 

Here let us remark, that as French is 
spoken almost universally among the upper 
classes, so is champagne their favorite 
wine. French words and French wine for 
Russian tongues and Russian stormaches. 
Heavens! what a country. 

Seon we enter the canal of the broad. 
shallow, treacherous and shining Neva, 
in which the only navigable channel is 
marked out by flags. We pass the palaces 
of Oranienbaum and Petergoff, and then 
the huge burnished dome of the great 
Cathedral of St. Izak, looms up before 
us, and soon St. Petersburg is full in sight. 
We go straight on, and suddenly, for we 
have passed threugh no suburbs, we find 
ourselves at anchor in the heart of the city, 
at the English quay, in sight of the Custom 
House and Exchange, within hail of the 
Winter Palace, as near to the colossal 
statue of Peter the Great, nearly opposite 
the Senate and tine Saint Synode, close to 


the Ministry of War, within view of the| 


Admiralty, and under the guns of the great 
Fort. We have, as it were, dropped inte 
the very centre of the city, se suddenly 
have we come upon it. 

he Quay, which is one of the hand- 
somest in the world, is ful! of ladies and 
children, who have come down to see the 
steamer arrive. We land at a little pavilion 
and march through a double jine of sentries 
to a low white-washed archway at the 
opposite end of the quay, Sala declaring 
as we go, that he feels as if he were'go- 
ing to prison. We pass under the arch- 
way and enter the Custom House. . Here 
we have to wait until Sah’s lnygage is ex- 
amined—our own will pass unopened 
through any Custom House in the world, 
Here we witness a scene that is enowgh 
to try the patience of even a looker on. 
Trunks are opened, and their contents 
piled up in confusion in the floor, amid the 
growls of the officials and the curses of the 
traveliers. By a little dextrous bribery, 
Sala succeeds in bis laggage 
through the Custom Honse with but little 
trouble. We enter our appearances before 
a fat o'd gentleman in green, and Sala 
receives his passport back again. Then 
after feeing several rather useless and ex- 
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tortionate officials, we emerge from the 


Custom Hpuse, and Sala, after hiring twe 
droschkys, one for himself and one for his 
luggage, sets off for our hotel. A droschky 
is made to hold but one person, yet not- 
withstanding this, there is room for us in 
that in which our friend has seated him- 
self. é 

A Droscury is a thoroughly Russian 
vehicle. Our friend Sala describes it thus 
“The real Russian, or Moseow droschky 
is simply a cloth-covered beneh, upon 
clumsy C springs, on four wheels, with 2 
little perch in front, which the driver be- 
strides. You, may seat 


yourself astride, or sideways, on the bench. 


the passenger, 
There is a leathern paracrotte on either 
side to prevent the mud from flying up into 
your face, and the bases of these para- 
crottes serve as steps to mount, and are 2 
slight protection, in the way of footing. 
against your tumbling of 


shackle concern into the mud.” 


out the ram- 

Altogether, a more unwieldy, awkward, 
or uncomfortable vehicle, could not be im- 
It Stranger to 
ride mm one of them, and yet riding in 


agined. is torture to a 
them is infinitely preferable to walking. 
The streets of St. Petersburg are so miser- 
ably paved, when they are paved at all, 
that it is terrible to the feet to walk. This 
is the cause of the immense “nambers of 
droschkys one finds in the city. 

The Ischvostchik, or Droschky-driver, is 
He is 
a huge, brawry fellow, with his fair curly 
hair cut close to his head, with’ blue eyes 


as great a curiosity as his vehicle. 


and a bushy beard. Bis face is freckled, 
curiously wrinkled, and very dirty. His 
hands and feet are enormous. He is very 
spare and active, and- possesses a wonder- 
ful power of endurance. He wears along 
coat, or caftan, of dark biwe or grass-green 
cloth, tight in the waist and with flowing 
skirts reaching to his feet. Ft is made in 
a curious fashion and without being either 
double or single-breasted, the right lappel 
extends obliquely across the left breast 
and buttons under the arm-pit. The caftan 
is ether very plain or fancifully ornamented 
with rows of buttons and black velvet, ac- 
cording to the prosperity of the owner. 
Around his waist is a sash, sometimes 
very gandy, and again a mere dirty rag. 
His hat is low-c‘owned and broad-brim- 


med, with a band, sometimes of gold lace: 
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or a row of flowers around it. Each Isch- 
vostchik has fastened to his back a brass 
badge, with the number of his vehicle 
and some Russian inscription engraved on 
it. He dees not wear a shirt—indeed, the 
Russians (except the aristocracy) seem #0 
entertain a holy horror of that garment. 
He is as filthy and lousy as a field negro, 
and almost as highly perfumed. His boots 
are coarse, heavy bucket boots, well greased 
and reaching almost to his knees. 

You may see, at any time, long rows of 
droschkys drawn up along the kerb of the 
“Nevskoi” Perspective, with their Isch- 
vostchiks standing by them, patiently 
waiting for a passenger. If they venture 
an inch too nears the sidewalk, you will see 
a gigantic police soldier strike them across 
the head or face with his stick, or some- 
times you may see him pass along*the 
whole line of these poor devils, beating 
and cuffing them, and pulling their hair, 
simply “for the fun of it.” They dare not 
resist, for such a course would bring down 
upon them a severe punishment. Russia 
is emphatically the home of the stick. It 
is a land where whiie men, with a 
capability for enjoying freetiom, are kept 
in a condition worse than that of the 
negro, to whom slavery is a blessing. The 
great mass of the Russians are slaves,* 
who may be bought and sold with the soil 
and they are as white and as worthy of 
freedom as their masters. One cannot 
compare the condition of the Russian ser¢é 
with that of the negro. To keep the Rus- 
sian Peasant in a state of slavery, is to in- 
flict upon him as great an evil as would be 
brought upon the negro by giving him his 
freedom. The masters of the former are, 
as a class, cruel and tyrannical; those of 
the latter are, as a class, kind and humane. 
The stick is used for every offence in 
Russia, and almost every one. stands in 
dread of it. Indeed, a sarcastic Russian 
gentleman once told Sala, when asked by 
him why the Czar does not attempt to itn- 
prove the system, “ The Czar will never at- 
tempt to change an®thing. He is afraid of 
the stick.” This reply contains more truth 
than one would at first suppose. The Czar 





* It will be remembered that Russian af- 
fairs are referred to in this article as they 
existed in the year 1856, 


fears to trouble the old, rotten, cruel system 
to which Russia is so wedded. This sys- 
tem is made up of bribery, corruption, 
falsehood and crime. But we are digress- 
ing. 

We have scaicely mounted our droschky 
when our Ischvostchik gives a loud yell, 
and off we go at full speed, raising a cloud 
of dustas we go. We rock from side to 
side, and are jolted most ‘unmercifully. 
We fear that we shall be upset, and cling 
frantically to the dirty seat, but our Isch- 
vostcliik heeds us not. He is yelling 
most lustily, and is deaf to all our cries. 
We hurry on at a break-neck speed, fear- 
ing all the while that the crazy old vehicle 
will be dashed to pieces. On we go, fora 
mile or ‘so, then over a bridge, on to the 
Wassily Ostrow, and then stopping abruptly 
before an enormous building, with a small 
sign in front of it, we find ourselves before 
‘Heyde’s Hotel,” which is to be our stopping 
place. Here we are kept waiting for nearly 
an hour, and thgn, in a fit of desperation, 
we seize a hand-bell that lies at the 
entrance, and shake it lustily. In Russia 
you may call until you are exhausted with- 
out being answered, but the faintest tinkle 
of a handbell will bring halt a dozen ser- 
vants to your side. We have scarcely 
touched Heyde’s hand:bell before one of 
the proprietors of the house is at our side, 
asking us in his best French what he can 
do for us. He pays the Ischvostchiks, 
whe go away grumbling at having lost an 
opportunity of swindling a stranger, and 
shows us up to the reception room, er bar 
of the hotel. Sala asks for a room, and is 
shown inte a cool and spacious apartment, 
which is, for a wonder, perfectly clean. 
Yes! Heyde’s whole establishment is clean. 
It is not as fine er as showy as the Hotel 
Napoleon, or the Hotel Coulon, or the Hotel 
Klee, er the Hotel des Princes, but it isa 
great deal cleaner. Everything in Russia 
is dirty except Heyde’s. At other places 
you are sure to be tormented by whole 
armies of bugs, especially of those sly 

little creatures who seem to delight in nest- 
ling in one’s head. Every native Russian 
is troubled with these “dear. little things,” 
and itis only with the greatest diffieulty 
that the highest classes, even the Czar 
himself, can keep themselves free from 
them. Tradition has it, that only one hug 
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has ever been bold enough to cross the 
Neva‘ and invade the Wassily Ostrow, 
especially at Heyde’s. Heyde’s is a Ger- 
man house, and is very clean and neat, 
Ryssian hotels are singular institutions. 
You pay enormous prices and receive very 
little accommodation and attention. You 
are almost killed with dirt and bngs, and 
are tormented with stubborn and sleepy 
domestics, who are yet sharp enorgh to 
steal even your teeth, if you should chance 
to leave them behind. © ¥et, in’ justice to 
Heyde’s, let us say, that house is an excep- 
tion to the general rule. Heyde’s is, as 
the itinerant showmen say, “the place to 
get your money back.” [t is comfortable 
and clean; the table d’hole is excellent; 
the wines are good, the attendance very 
good, and the servants comparatively 
honest. The proprietors are al! politeness, 
and ready to render you ary service in 
their power—for which, however, they 
charge you so many roubles. You rarely 
meet princes or nobles there, but you meet 
an almost infinite number of travellers, 
especially Germans, and you have, after 
all, an excellent opportunity to see life. 
Having now, my dear friend, reached 
St. Petersburg, and having domesticated 
ourselves with Sala, at-Heyde’s, let us look 
at what isto be seenin the city. Sala will 
show us every thing worth seeing, and 
while, in our flying visit, we cannot afford 


\islands: and shore are very swampy, and 
the greater portion of the city is built on 
piles. These frequently sink down so low, 
that the houses are greatly injured, and the 
Streets are constantly undergoing repairs. 
The honses have no cellars; and the first, 
or ground story, is generally built so as to 
protect the house in case it shonld sink 
below the original level. Very few of the 
buildings are of wood, the greater portion 
being built of granite. No one is allowed 
to build a wooden house on the spot where 
one has been previously destroyed by fire. 
The city has a heavy, splendid look, as 
cold and brilliant as an iceberg. The 
principal streets are called Perspectives, 
and of these the Nevskoj Perspective is 
the most fashionable. The Russian nobil- 
ity meet here at certain hours and promen- 


4 


ade with a sort of military regularity for a 
stated time, and then disperse. You rarely 
see a crowd on a Russian street. The 
Government does not like crowds. Rus- 
sian streets have a solitary, deserted look, 


that contrasts strangely with the splendor 
of the buildings. 





Of the forty Perspectives of St. Peters- 
burg, the Nevskoj it the chief, and it is by 
| far the handsomest and most splendid 
| street in the world. Itis three miles long 
| very wide, well paved, and is one corridor 
\of palaces, churches and other splendid 
|buildings. At half past seven, this soft 





to dwell long upon anything, let us see as! May evening, it is full of the Russian aris- 
much as possible. Where shall we begin? | tocracy, who have come here, not to enjoy 


With our part of the city, to be sore—the | themselves, but because etiguetfe requires 
Wassily Ostrow. This portion of the city it. They will stay here until etiquette tells 
is anisland. The Russian word Ostrow, | them to go home, and then they will dis- 
(or Ostrov, or Ostroff,) signifies an isiand.|perse just exactly as etiquette requires. 
The present name, “ Wassily Ostrow,” is! You see no lamps on the Nevskoj, and you 
said to have been derived from the follow-| wonder why so fine a street should be al- 
ing incident. When Peter the Great dwelt | lowed to remain unlighted. Youare easily 
in-his wooden hut in St. Petersburg, this! satisfied my friend. It will be broad day- 
island, which-lies in the Neva, was very | light until half past eleven o’elock to-night; 
swampy, and contained a solitary fort,| then there will be a soft dreamy twilight 
commanded ‘by an officer named Vacil— | until half past one o’clock in the morning, 


(Basil.) Peter; when he communicated! when the cay will beginagain. This will 
with this officer, addressed his letters thus: continue from the 


“Vacil na Ostrow"—* To Vacil at the 
Island.” Time and the Russians have 
changed this to “ Wassily Ostrow,” the pre- 
sent name of the island. 4 

The city of St. Petersburg is built on a 
number of small islandsin the Neva, and 
on the main shore of the river. The 





iddlg of this month 
until the end of July. During this time, 
there will be no night in St. Petersburg. 
The gas lamps have been removed to pre- 
vent their being broken. The Russians 
will sigh when they see them replaced, 
for they will herald the approach of bad 


weather. 
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You will find on the Nevskoi a number 
of picture-shops. Displayed in their win- 
dows, you will see some handsome engra- 
vings—generally pictures of actresses, or 
the Czar, or of some subject.which the 
government thinks harmless. You would 
like to purchase one of them as a souve- 
nir, but you are frightened by the price 
demanded, and give up the idea. Know, 
my dear friend, that you will never find 
anything cheap, at a respectable shop in all 
Petersburg. Etigquetie requires a gentle- 
man or lady to pay exorbitant prices for 
everything, and punishes them severely 
for buying cheap goods. About a mile 
from the Admiralty and to the left of the 
Nevskoj, is Ahe Gostinnor-Door, or Great 
Bazaar of St. Petersburg—a huge collec-- 
tion of massive buildings, forming an en- 
tire square. In this eollection we find the 
shops of the principai trades practiced in 
the city, and each trade has its section in 
this great bazaar. In the centre of the 
group of buildings is a tail wooden watch- 
tower, one hundred and fifty feet high; in 
which a sentinel is stationed ali the time, 
to look out for fires. As soon as he sees 
one, he gives,the alarm and hangs outa 
peculiar kind of flag. The different stages 
of a fire sre made known by flags from 
the watch-tower. 

Scattered through the city, you will find 
heavy, dark looking buildings, with watch- 
towers rising at least one hundred feet 
above the houses—buildings that look like 
living sepulchres, and which make you 
shudder as you gaze atthem. These are 
Siéges or Seats, or, in other words, Police 
Stations. Each Siége consists of a bureau, 
{or eflice,) barrack, prison, hospital, torture 
yard, fire engine house and watch-tower. 

The city of St. Petersburg is, for police 
purposes, divided into districts, each dis- 
trict having a Siége and a Major to.com- 
mand it. The whole system is under the 
control of a Grand Master of Police. 

The Police system of St. Petersburg is 
a wonderful affair, and woe be tohim who 
falis into its clutches—not the guilty party, 
wut the honest man. The pay and allow- 
ances of the Officials are very small, and 
utterly inadequate to support their extrav- 
agance. Sala tells of an instance which 
may show whatI mean. A certain French 
merchant, well to do in worldly affairs, 

















was surprised one morning, by the en- 
trance of two police officers who handed 
him two loaves of sugar, which they aver- 
red had been stolen from him. In vain 
the merchant protested that he had not 
been robbed—that he had not owned any 
loaves to be robbed of—the police, witk 
the utmost politeness, showed him his own 
private mark on the papers of the loaves, 
and informed him that they were deter- 
mined to do all in their power to bring the 
thieves to justiee. After awhile one de- 
patted, leaving the other quartered upon 
the merchant, pretending that it was ne- 
cessary to leave a watch to sieze the rogues 
should they attempt to repeat the robbery. 
The luckless merchant’s life was nearly . 
worried out of him by the searches for the 
place where the thieves broke in, and the 
midnight false alarms. His privacy and 
domestic enjoyment were changed to 2 
state of dread, by. the presence of a police- 
man, who might get him into trouble for 
the least unguarded word or deed. He 
was summoned before the Police Major at 
the most inconvenient times, and his busi- 
ness affairs were injured by these constant 
interruptions. At last, almost in despair, 
he asked how much the Police Major would 
take to release. him from his intolerable 
persecution. The Police Major laughed, 
and delicately hinted that one hundred 
and fifty silver roubles, (about one hundred 
and ninety dollars,) would make matters 
straight. The merchant paid the money, 
and the efforts of the police to discover 
the robbers ceased. 


The Russian police are. a terror to well- 
dgers. On certain occasions, and especial- 
ly at New Year, you are expected to fee 
them handsomely, and any neglect to at- 
tend to this duty (7) is sure to bring upon 
you a series of attentions similar to these 
bestowed upon the merchant, The fee 
given on New Year’s Day, if it be liberal, 
will blind the eyes of the police to any 
indiscretion of which you may be guilty 
during the entire year. Even the most 


powerful nobles have to pay this tax. They 
would sooner throw a policeman imo the 
Neva, than perinit him to enter their resi- 
dences, but dare not refuse to send him by 
a servant, the gift (?) he solicits in return 
for his good wishes, 


The Russians dread 
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their policé, and will put ap with any loss 
rather than invoke their aid when in diffi- 
culty. 

The Russian newspapers are dreary, 
uninteresting sheets: They contain little 
ornonews. The goverrment rules them 
with a rod of iroh, and makes them as in- 
sipid as possible. You never see in them 
editorials, or other 
thought—the government has no use for 


any evidences of 
thought—it i8 afraid to let the people think. 
It does all in its power to amuse them, to 
keep them busy, but it does not wish them 
to think. 
by thinking, and the Czar wishes to avoid 


All political troubles are caused 
them. Yon see‘a few foreign papers in 
Pétersburg, but they are often greatly mu- 
tilated. 
sor, whose business is to read all the for- 


The government appoints a cen- 


eign papers, and erase everything that 
might start the people to thinking. Some- 
times you will finé a ward, or part of a 
sentence, or a paragraph, or even several 
columns, carefully stamped with black 
ink, and utterly illegible. The 


Times and the Punch, are not a'lowed to 


London 


enter the Empire. 

The Russians profess to be very fond of 
the drama, and passionately devoted ‘to 
music and the opera. The government 
encourages this fondness; it keeps the peo- 
ple from thinking. We go with Sala to see 
the great dancer; Madamoiselle Bagdonoff, 
who announces herself as “of the Acadé- 
She 


is rather an indifferent dancer, but the 


mie Impériale de Musique at Paris. 
Russians think her divine. They sneer at 
Cerito, Rosati and Fanny Elisler, and point 
to Bagdanoff, as the great Alpha and Ome- 
ga of daricing. We go to the opera and 
hear MASANIELLO, but we are rot given the 
great scene in which Masaniello comes in 
on his horse. That is omitted because 
there are some inconvenient allusions to 
freedom, and that is a word not down in 
It might set the 
Ifdeed, even the title 


the Russian lexicons. 
people to thinking. 
of the opera is changed, and we listen to 
jitas TenettaA. The “ Erore pv Norp,” is 
called “Crartes Toe Twetrra,” and some 
inconvenient little matters in the libretto, 
about Peter the Great’s madness and druuk- 
enness, are lefi out.” 

The Russian ladies affect music exten- 





sively. They pay the highest prices for 
competent masters. As a general thing, 
they play and sing very well, but always 
mechanically. They lack expression, they 
lack feeling. They do nothing but imitate. 
The imitative powers of the Russians are 
wonderful, and fairly rival those of the 
Chinese. They invent very little, if any- 
thing. but they copy largely from other 
nations. They acquire languages with 
great facility, and it is rare to find an edu- 
cated Russian, who cannot speak all the 


modern languages quite fluently. 


Russian 
is spoken universally by the lower classes, 
and seldom used by the aristocracy, except 
in addressing their inferiors—Fyrench takes 


You but 


French in refined circles. Russian 


its place. will hear nothing 
The 
gentry seem to look down with great con- 
tempt upon their native tongue, and indeed, 
upon their native customs, also. They use 
foreign wines, foreign articles of luxury, 
Alas! their 


civilization seems but a mockery. 


and aiflect foreign civilization. 
It can- 
not hide the barbarism of their-country. 
It makes one feel uncomfortable. You see 
persons affecting to be free, but yon know 
they are slaves. You rarely hear a genu- 
ine opinion uttered in Russia. Men are 
perfectly non—commital. They will listen 
to you gravely, and then change the sub- 
ject. You see no tenderness, no feeling in 
any of the relations of life. Everything 
You wonder if 


the Russians have homes, in the true sense 


is formal and constrained. 


of the word. 
The 
They are not children—such children as 


children impress you painfally. 
you see romping through the fields and 
woods, making the air musical with their 
shouts and laughter, happy in the inno- 
cence of childhood—they are Httle Princes 
and Princesses—little Dukes and Duch- 
esses. Their costumes are miniature edi- 


tions of those of the adults. They seem 


to feel 


that they are subjects of the Czar, 
that the eyes of the government are upon 
them, and you wonder if they are happy. 
Ah! Heaven help a country you murmur, 
in which the children are old before they 
are young. You.pity them and wish from 
your heart that instead of the grave and 
stately politeness with which they conduct 


themselves, you could see the fresh, grace- 
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ful abandon of the children of other lands. 
The Russian women are very ugly. 
They are coarse looking in youth, and 
hideous when eld. The handsome ones 
are from the mountain departments, and 
the conquered provinces. The native Rus- 
sian woman has no beauty. The upper 
classes have many exceptions to this asser- 
tion, but they aid in proving its truth, 


The Russians are proverbial for their 
filthiness. They rarely wash, and their 
favorite bath is more conducive te ufclean- 
ness than neatness. It is called the vapor- 
bath. The upper classes have many ad- 
yantages for practicing this method of 
bathing, but the most cominon method is 
somewhat as follows. Once a week the 
Russian strips himself of his clothing, 
which he gives to his wife to bake in the 
stove for the purpose of kiKking the vermin 
that have colleéted in them, and lies down 
on the floor, just urder the steve, and for 
an hour or so indulges in a profuse sweat. 
At last he crawls out, and his wife drench- 
es him with a bucket of hot water, which 
is sometimes followed by a bucket of cold 
water, after which he dresses himself. 
This method of bathing is the chief cause 
of that shrivelled up, wrinkled appearance 
which is so universal among the Russians. 


You are struck with and depressed not 
a little by the patient abjectness of the 
people. They offer no opposition to any 
act of their rulers, and give up even their 
lives with a mournful submission that is 
absolutely painfal to you. You agree with 
Sala, that you are passing through “the 
valley of the shadow of the stick,” and 
you wish to escape from it. 


We, Sala and ourselves, resolve to leave 
Russia. Two weeks before our departure, 
we advertise our intentions in the public 
prints of §t. Petersburg. Nothing ogcurs 
to detain us. We pay our hotel bills, re- 
ceive our passports and take the li:tle 
steamer for Cronstadt, where we embark 
once more on the “ Preussischer Alder.” 
As the dim outlines of Cronstadt sink 
down into the blue besom of the Gulf of 
Finland, we give vent to a sigh of relief. 
We are no longer overshadowed by the 
gloom of tyranny, for we are gliding mer- 


“O’er the glad waters of the dark blue sea, 
Our thoughts as boundless, and our sculsas 
free.” 


We reach the shores of Prussia, and ere 
fong are in London. There we take leave 
of our friend Sala, and travelling at a rate 
greater than Puck ever dreamed of,I leave 
you, dear reader, safe in your own home. 
God grant you a long and a happy owner- 
ship of that home. If you have derived 
any pleasure from your brief ‘journey due 
North,” I beg that you will consider your- 
self the debtor of our friend Sala, whoge 
companions we have been since that jour- 
ney began. 


NO SES OO re 


EPIGRAMS FROM THE GREEK AN- 
THOLOGY. 


BY AGRICOLA. 
{. SIMONIDES. 


if to die in noble fight, 
Struggling bravely for the right, 
Be of valour’s height the prize, 
This co Fortune’s gift we owe. 
We for Greece in death lie low! 
Ours a fame that never dies! 


Il. JULIAN .OF EGYPT. 


While once I wreathed a garland gay, 
Among the roses Erés lay, 

Whom seizing by his wings I dipped 
In ruddy wine, which then I sipped, 
_And ever since the restless guest 
Flutters within my troubled breast. 


Iii. LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM. 


BY J. W. R. 


Whene’er the fiery sun draws near, 

And glory-flashing roll his chariot wheels, 
The stars are made to disappear 

No more the moon her holy orb reveals ;— 
And Homer thus, whene’er he sings 

By holding high the Muses dazzling light 

To nothingness and darkness brings 

Tne crowd of minstrels—in his absence 





sy, 





bright. 
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PRINCE EUGENE. 
By Proressor Scuetz Dr Vers. 


[t is a common error to ascribe one kind 
of genius to heroes, another to artists or 
scholars. Genius isthe same, its manifes- 
tation only differs. The men who have 
risen to the highest eminence in war, have 
done so by the exercise ef faculties as great 
aud genius as transcendent as that which 
formed a Homer,a Bacon or a Newton. 
Hence generals have, like poets or painters, 
certain leading characteristics, which may 
be traced through all their achievements: 
a peculiar impress has been communicated 
by Nature, which appears, not less thanon 
the painter’s canvas or in the poet’s lines, 
in all their actions. For greatness in the 
military, as in every art, is to be attained 
only by strong natural talents, persevering- 
ly directed to one objett, undistracted by 
other pursuits and undivided by inferior 
ambitions. In these efforts some one trait 
stands pre-eminent, and this is the leading 
feature of the character of each hero, the 
consummate generalship of a Marlborough, 
ithe indomitable firmness of a Frederick, 
the lofty genius of a Napoleon, or the un- 
erring wisdom ef a Wellingten. Not the 
least attractive among these high qualities 
is the impetuous daring which characteri- 
sed Prince Eugene,“ the noble knight,” as 
he is styled in countless popular ballads 
and songs, still heard in every camp and 
every garrison, where German troops as- 
semble. 

The younger son of a branch of the 
house of Savoy, Eugene was early destined 
for the ebhurch, for which alone his puny 
body and feeble constitution seemed to fit 
him. But he evinced as early a decided 
repugnance to theological studies, and, al- 
though zealously studying Greek and Latin, 
he continually exchanged his breviary for 
a Plutarch, and preferred the lero to the 
saint. The “little abbe,” as Louis XIV. 
called him jestingly, had a hero’s soul in 
him, and the arder of his mind overcame 
the weakness of his body. He bore no 
good will to the monarch, who had ungrate- 
fully forsaken his mother, the young king's 
first love, and banished her; so that when 
the monarch refused him the company, for 
which he asked, with heartless irony and 





a bitter jest, Eugene instantly determined 
to leave France. Rumors had reached 
France of an immense Turkish army, 
which threatened Austria, and he, with 
some other dissatisfied officers, obtained 
leave to jointhe Imperialarmy. The cold- 
ness with which the French king dismiss 
ed them, was rewarded by the warmth, 
with which they were received at Vienna. 
Louis’ minister, Louvois, to spite,them stil} 
further, procured a sentence of banishment 
againstthem. “I shall re-enter France in 
spite of him,” said Eugene, and he kept 
his word in a manner by no means agree- 
able to the French monarch. 

The Austrian Emperor sent him and his 
comrades to Hungary, where he Jearned 
the service, modestly and zealously, per- 
forming all duties imposed upen him, how- 
ever humble or laborious they might be, 
and already, when Sobiesky’s famous bat- 
tle, under the walls of Vienna, saved Chris- 
tendom once more from the Turks, he 
distinguished himself so brilliantly by 
great, personal valor, that the Emperor re- 
warded iim with the command of a regi- 
ment of dragoons. But even then. his 
small size and plain gray cloak, in which 
he always appeared, led to many a joke 
among tLe men, who feared that “ the lit- 
tle capuchin monk would never dare pull 
the Turk’s beard.” But he grew visibly 
in the following wars against the Turks, 
during which he never left his great com- 
manders, observing their plans, executing 
their orders, and distinguishing himself in 
such @ manner, that the great Duke of 
Lorraine presented him tothe Emperor as 
one, who “ promised to be the first general 
of the age.” 

His genius for war, as it then appeared 
first clearly defined, was very different 
from that of the methodical and scientific 
Marlborough, with whom he often acted in 
common. It was more akin to the terrible 
sweep of the Tarter chiefs, it savored more 
of oriental daring, and in this respect bore 
forever the imprint of his apprenticeship. 
Hee was as prodigal of the blood of his 
soldiers as Napoleon, but, unlike him, he 


never failed to expose his own with equa! 
readiness. He did not reserve his attack 
in person, like the French Emperor, for the 
close of the affray, but was ‘generally seen 
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under fire from the very onset, It wee) 
with difficulty he could be restrained from 
heading the first assault of grenadiers, or 
leading on the first charge of cavalry. His 
earliest distinct command was in Italy 
against the Frenth, but it was at the great 
battle of Fenta, where he surprised and 
defeated the Turkish sultan himself at the 
head of 120,000 Turks, that his wonderful 
genius for war first shone forth in its full 
lustre. He there killed 20,000 of the ene- 
my, drove 10,000 into the river Theiss, took 
all their artillery and standards, and en- 
tirely dispersed their mighty array. The 
French king, then already hard pressed on 
all sides, was now all anxiety to win the 
great general back again, and offered him 
the governorship of a French province, a 
mafshal’s baton and an immense annuity. 
But Eugene: justly considered the land, that 
had received him so hospitably, his true 
country, and replied, with the dignity of a 
Fabricius, that he was already a marshal, 
and would have money enough as long as 
he did his duty faithfully. And truly touch- 
ing wasthe gratitude with which he ever 
remained faithful and devoted to the house 
of Austria. He served three. Emperors, 
all of whom were vastly his inferiors and 
had to look up to him in all that regarded 
war, and yet he never spoke or acted other- 
wise than with the greatest respect, and 
in later years was wont to say: “ Leopold 
was my father, Joseph my brother and 
Charles is my master.” Truly modest, as 
all really great men are, he never tried to 
raise himself above others, and in his offi- 
cial reports, he always represented even 
his happiest combinations, devised by his 
genius and executed by his wonderful en- 
ergy, as necessary and natural measures, 
and all accidents that aided him, not ex- 


cluding the enemy’s blunders, were faith- 


tully reported. ba 

Thus he did not ccnceal, that on the 
banks of the Theiss he had, like Nelson, 
gained his victory by acting against his 
orders, which were to avoid a general en- 
gagement. This fact, joined to the envy 
excited by his unparalleled triumph, raised 
a storm atcourt against him, and led to his 
being deprived of command.” Public opin- 
ion, however, was loud in its disgust at 


recting eye being speedily felt, he was 

restored to his position, which he, however, 

only agreed to accept on being given carte 

blanche for the conduct of the war. 

The peace of 1699, soon after restored 

him, for a time, to'a peaceful life and the 

study of history, in which he delighted. 

Even in his old age, he knew whole pages 

of the ancient, writers by heart. In the 

meantime his constitution had become 

stronger; his appearance was far from 

being striking, but bis small and very agile 

body had gained among the fatigue and 

the exposure of these campaigns a certain 

firmness, and became well knit, aud the 

paleness of his face had changed tc a 

manly brown. He always held himself 

very upright, and looked those he spoke to 

straight in the eye. His voice, on the field. 

was loud and forcible, but elsewhere he 

spoke with a slowness and deliberation 

very foreigntoFrenchmen. His nose was 

long, his eyes were black and fiery; his 

mouth was always open, because like the 

great Frederick and Napoleon, he took 

snuff to excess, and covered with it his 

waistcoat and ruffie. Never, however, has 

a foreigner, and especially a Frenchman, 

succeeded so well in adapting himself to 

the German character and won the confi-. 
dence of German tioops so completely. 

This appeared especially, when on the 

breaking out of the war of Succession, al! 

the passes leading into Italy were occupied 

by the French and strongly fortified. 

Engene then proved a second Hannibal: 

one mountain presented a narrow fissure, 

which the French had not thought practi- 
cable, several regiments were armed with 

pickaxes, augurs and powder, and in a few 

days the united and unceasing labor of so 

many hands, judiciously directed, had 

made a road over thirty miles long and 

nine feet wide! Where the horses were 
unable to pull the heavy guns, the men 

followed the little gray mantle and helped, 
and, one fine day, the French Marshal Cati- 
nat saw, to his amazement, how the long 
column wound down the mountain side 
and oceupied, before he could prevent it, 

the plains of Verona in his front. In this 
famous locality, Eugene now measured his . 
strength with the scientific abilities of 





such ingratitude, and the want of his di- 





Catinat and the learned experience of Vil- 











leroi, the latter of whom he made prisoner 
during a night attack on Remona in 1793. 

The great armies of those days were acer 
customed to go into regular winter quarters, 
and Engene added here to the admiration 
and perfect confidence gained in the field, 
the affection and deep reverence of his 
His sick were his pets for the 
time, and for the wounded he cared with 
truly paternal tenderness. His first and 
greatest care was ever to see the army 


coldiers. 


well provided, and when occasionaliy pro- 
visions .were short, or the army chests 
exhausted, his private means iere always 
at hand to furnish the missing pay of the 
men or the tardy compensation of contrac- 
tors. On the other hand, he practised in- 
exorable severity against every kird of 
irregularity, and deserters or stragglers he 
His 


soldiers loved him all the better for it, as 


often shot down with his own hand. 


is always the case with commanders, who 
practise strict and unyielding justice, blen- 
ded with true sympathy and kindly affec- 
tion. 

Hostilities reeommenced in 1794, when 
Austria, having with difficulty suppressed 
one of the many risings of her Hungarian 
subjects, transferred Eugene to the North 
of the Alps, there to unite with Marlbo- 
rough in making head against the superb 
army of Marshal Tallard, which was ad- 
in threatening manner. At 
Heilbrom he-met the illustrious English- 


vancing a 
man, and the two great warriors engaged 
in “a quaint exchange of compliments. 
The Prince piraised the beauty of Marlbo- 
rough’s troops,and the waylike spirit which 
shone in their eyes, ana the courteous 
Duke replied, that if it were so, the pres- 
ence of Eugene alone could have inspired 
This led to 
an excellent understanding between the 
two heroes, which was safely maintained 
by the unassuming modesty of Eugene. 
In August they attacked the French army 
at Blenheim. 


them with so much courage. 


The enemy was vastly su- 
perior in numbers and had all the ad- 
vantages of position; nothing but absolute 
necessity could compel the allied generals 
to attack him, but what the united skill of 
the two great captains and the perfect 
confidence of the men could do, was done 





wing, secretly praying, (he acknowledged 
himself afterwards that had never 
prayed more earnestly), Eugene pressed 
upon the Bavarians with the left wing. 


he 


Both were several times repulsed, but as 
the sun set, the star of the French aiso was 
setting. The results of the victory were 
enormous : 20,000 of the were 


slain, 15,000, with the Marshal at their 


enemy 


head, were made prisoners, and nearly 150 
This 
glorious triumph at once delivered Germa- 


guns and 171 flags, were taken! 
ny, and hurled the French armies with dis- 
grace behind the Rhine. Thus commen- 
ced the steady friendship and sincere, mnu- 
tual respect between these illustrious men, 
which continued unbroken till the time of 
their death, and formed not the least hon- 
orable trait in the character of each. ; 
The want of Eugene’s protecting arm 
was, in the meantime, sadly felt in Italy, 
where the great success of the Duke of 
Vendome, then in command of the French 
troops, had nearly outweighed all the ad- 
vantages of the allies in Germany, and the 
war in the plains of Lombardy continued 
doubtful, until the Prince was sent there 
He found here all in disorder 
His 


defeated and routed. 


once more. 


and distress. lieutenants had been 
Eugene met the fu- 
gitives, collected them. by his individual 
energy and entrenched himself in an ad- 
mirably selected camp near Verona, where 
he proposed to await reinforcements. Sud- 
denly he hears that Vendome has been 
recalled, and at once he determines upon 
a flank march, which alone would have 
rendered him famous. It wasone of those 
enterprises, which everybody would have 
condemned as unwarrantable, if it had not 


The 


French were besieging the last stronghold 


amazed the world by its success. 
of the Allies in Italy, the city of -Turin. 
Eugene’s bold plan Was to march along the 
flank of a hostile army of nearly $0,000 
men, to effect his junction with the Duke 
of Savoy*and to relieve Turin. He had to 
march more than 250 miles, through the 
enemy’s outposts, over a country intersect- 
ed by three navigable rivers and many 
smaller streams, and all this with a force 
of scarcely 24,000 men. Before the French 


could recover from their astonishment, he 





on’ that day. Marlborough led the right 





was right on their flank, reinforced himself 
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with the 13,000 men of the Duke o7 Savoy, | 
ahd though neither friend nor foe thought 
it possible, that he could venture, with so 
small a force,,to attack the powerful en- 
trenchments of the French around Turjn, 
he suddenly marched upon them, Septem- 
ber 7th, 1706, in full line of battle. Going 
out to reconnoitre, he noticed much wild 
commotion in the enemy’s camp, and gui- 
etly said to an aid: “ These peopie seem 
to me already balf beaten.” The French 
received him with a furious cannonade, 
the Germans advanced in deep silence. 
But all of a sudden they fired with cannon 
and gun, and continued their long reserved 
fire unbroken. The Prussians, under the 
famous “ Dessaner,” led the storming par- 
ties, and the besieged troops made a simul- 
taneous sally. Twice the Germans were 
repulsed, but at last they succeeded in 
' overcoming all resistance, and entered tri- 
umphantly into the enemy's fortifications. 
The city was recoverea with all the im- 
mense siege train of an enormous army, 
and everything from the well filled army 
cbests to the horses of thirteen cavalry 
regiments, fell into the hands of the victors. 
The French army was simply annihilated 
and of 80,000 men, which it had numbered 
before, not 1,600 remained together. The 
others fled speedily across the Alps. 

Eugene was now received in the most 
flattering manner at Vienna. The lustre 
of his exploits had put to silence, if not to 
shame, the malignity of his enemies. His 
name was placed beside that of Marlbo- 
rough : as the latter, by one great victory, 
had cleared Brabant and Flanders from the 
enemy, so Eugene by his one success at 
Turin, had recovered all Italy. “I have 
but one fault to find with you,” said the 
Ewperor to him, “and that is, that you 
expose yourself too freely.” Honors and 
distinctions of every kind were showered 
down upon him, and even in England, 
peuple on their deathbed bequeathed their 
fortune to him, out of gratitude for his ser- 
vices against the French. He was now 
made governor of Lombardy and opened 
negotiations with Louis XIV. 

His presence, however, and his military 
abilities were soon wanted again on another 
field, and he was next placed at the head 


Austrian red tape allowed him only to 
arrive after ‘the French had already ob- 
tained considerable advantages, and were 
besieging the fortress of Oudenarde. On 
their side, however, the misfortune was, 
that they had a divided command, a sure 
cause of failure, the nominal chief being 
the Duke of Burgundy, a favorite grandson 
of Louis XIV., whilst the gmeat Vendome 
was placed by his side, to assist him with 
his skill and his science. Inthe very heat 
of battle their orders conflicted, caused a 
terrible confusion, and led to the loss of 
nearly 16,000 men, of whom one half were 
killéd andthe other captured. Thus Eugene 
shared once more with Mariborough in the 
conduct, as be did in the glories of Ouden- 
arde and Malplaquet. Entrusted with the 


. . - . 
command of a corps, which besieged Lille, 


the snost renowned work of Vauban, and 
the strongest fortress of France, he com- 
pelled its surrender. During the siege, he 
had become penetrated with the utmost 
admiration for Marshall ®oufflers, its heroic 
defender, and evinced his native generos- 
ity, by the readiness with which he grant- 
ed him the most favorable terms. When 
the articles of capitulat‘on, proposed by 
Boufflers, were placed before him, he said 
without looking at them: “ I will Subscribe 
them at once, knowing well that you would 
propose nothing unworthy of youand me.” 
The delicacy of his subsequent attentions 
to his noble prisoner, proved the sincerity 
of his admiration. And when, soon after, 
Marlboreugh’s influence at the English 
court was sensibly declining, Eugene went 
to London and exerted all his talents and 
address to bring the English cabinet back 
to the common cav-. and restore his great 
rival to his former ascendancy with Queen 
Anne. When it was all in vain and the 
English armies withdrew from the coali- 
tion, thus leading to the peace of Utrecht 
and the grievous injury of the Allied Pow- 
ers, Eugene did all that skill and genius 
could achieve to make up for the great 
deficieney caused by the withdrawal of 
Mar!borough and his gallant followers. 
But he was largely overmatched by the 
French, and then, with a wisdom equal- 
ling his valor, he was the first to counsel 
his Imperial master to conclude peace, 





of the Imperial armies in Flanders, where 


which was done at Rastatt in 1714. 
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Great as had been the services thus per- 
formed by Eugene for the German Empire, 
they were ontdone by those he subsequent- 
ly rendered in the wars against the Turks. 
In fact, he was the first who thoroughly 
broke their power and forever delivered 
Europe from the sabres of the Osmanli, 
by which it had been incessantly threaten- 
ed for 300 years. Venice, which then 
owned part of Greece, had so illtreated 
her subjects there, that they preferred the 
rule of the Infidel, and this led to a war, 
the principal theatre of which was in 
Hungary. Eugene had here an army of 
60,000 men, and gained with it, at Peter- 
wardein, in 1716, a complete victory over 
150,000 Turks. This glorious success led 
him to assume the offensive, and in the 
following year, he laid siege to Belgrade, 
the great frontier fortress of Turkey, in 
presence of the whole strength of the 
Ottoman Empire. The obstinate resis- 
tance of the Turks, as famous then as it 
has ever since been in the defence of for- 
tified places, joined to the diseases bred 
amid the marshes of the Danube, in the 
fall months, soon reduced Eugene’s forces 
to 25,000 men, while those of the enemy, 
by prodigious efforts, had been swelled to 
150,000 men, around the besieger’s lines, 
besides 30,000 within the walls of the city. 
Everything foretold that Prince Eugene 
was now to undergo himself the fate of his 
illustrious adversary in Turin, during his 
first great campaign in Italy, and even his 
most experienced officers deemed a sur- 
render the only way of extricating them- 
selves from the perilous situation. Eugene 
himself was attacked and seriously weak- 
ened by the prevailing dysentery, and all 
seemed lost in the Austriancamp. It was 
under these distressing circumstances, with 
his weakened and dispirited forces, that 
he gained one of the most glorious victo- 
ries ever achieved by the Cross over the 
Crescent. With admirable energy, he col- 
lected his little army, divided his columns 
of attack, and though scarcely able to sit 
on horseback himself, he led them to the 
assault of the Turkish entrenchments. 
Here he showed his wonderful genius asa 
great general. In the midst of the dinand 
turmoil, and of the confusion of the fear- 
ful battle, raging all around him, he re- 
mained as cool and caJm as if he were in 





his tent. Every advantage, which hi® 
piercing eye immediately perceived, was 
seized and used to the utmost. The result 
was brilliant beyond all expectation. The 
innumerable host of the Turks was totally 
defeated, all their artillery and baggage 
taken and the troops entirely dispersed. 
Belgrade, immediately after, opened its 
gates and has ever sincé remained, amid 
al! imitations of fortune, the great frontier 
bulwark of Europe against the Turks. 
The successes which Eugene gained in 
the following campaign .of 1718, were so 
decisive, that they broke the Ottoman 
power entirely and forever, and he was 
preparing to march upon Consiantinople, 
when peace was made and gave a breath- 
ing time to the great empire. 

Crowned with fame and the popular 
hero of all Christendom, he returned to 
Vienna, where he enjoyed universal love 
and admiration, and devoted the remain- 
ing portion of his life, with a short inter- 
ruption, to the labors of peace in the Im- 
perial Cabinet. He became then the real 
head of the Austrian empire, and in spite 
of his thirteen grievous wounds, and his 
feeble health, he devoted himself to his 
country with ever active and unwearied 
zeal. He died in 1736, leaving Austria to 
mourn in him the most chivalrous of her 
generals, the noblest of her statesmen and 
the most popular of German soldiers. 

Prince Eugene foreshadowed in his eam- 
paigns, strikingly, some of the most prom- 
inent features of the great Napoleon. Like 
the French Emperor’s, his strokes were 
rapid and forcible, his coup d’eil was at 
once quick and just, his activity indefati- 
gable, his courage undaunted and his re- 
sources equal to any undertaking. Utterly 
unlike Marlborough or Wellington, he did 
not lay much stress on previous arrange- 
ment and extensive preparations, but dash- 
ed fearlessly on, trusting to his own genius 
and the gallantry of his men to extricate 
him out of difficulties and to command 


victory. This dating disposition was of 


course not always without peril. His au- 
dacity often bordered on rashness, his ra- 
pidity on haste and he repeatedly bzought 
his armies into situations all but desperate, 
and which to men of less capacity would 
have proved fatal. Yet, in these difficul- 
ties, no one could exceed him in the ener- 
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gy and vigor with which he extricated 
himsetf from the toils, and many of his). 


greatest victories, like those of Turin and 
Belgrade, were gained when even the bold- 
est of his officers had given him over fur 
lost. Like Napoleon, he was also prodigal 
of the blood of his men, and indifferent to 
the saérifices, with which he purchased 
his successes, but he was still more lavish 
with his own, and never failed to share the 
hardships and dangers of the meanest of 


pitched battles, in which he commanded 
in chief, he fought like a common soldier. 
By his military exploits, he raised the Aus- 
trian monarchy to the very highest pitch 
of glory and finally broke the power of the 
Turks, the most persevering and not the 
least formidable of its enemies. But the 
campaigns which his genius carried out 
for the Empire, were beyond its natural 
strength, and for nearly a century after- 
wards, Austria achieves nothing worthy 
either of its growing power or the military 
renown, which Eugene had spread around 
its annals, Whilst the French claim him} 
as a son of their race, and Germany sings| 
his praises to this day in ballad and song, 
Austria points to him as her own peculiar 
ornament and by #@& the most famous of 
all her great captains. 


er ot SEED tp re 
WITHOUT THEE. 


* 
* 

* 
* 


* * KX * 
* *k *K * 
* * K 


If sometimes in these dreary hours, 
From wrecks of joys long perished 

Comes, like perfume from faded flowers, 

A dream of hopes once cherished ;— 
That dream is like a sunset ray 

On Alpine snow, when storms 
In pity leave the dying day— 

It gilds but never warms! 


The stream which winter’s chill congeals, 
Sweet May re-animates ; : 

The heart, once frozen, no more feels 
The life which Love creates. 

Ah, winter, spring, the nights and days 
Uncounted come about me— 

’Twas day when thou wast near always, 





’Tis always night without thee. 


* 
* 2. # *@ 
* * * * 


* * * «& 


Thou ne’er may’st know how I have loved, 

How deep, how pure, how passionate. 
Its wreck may I behold unmoved 

And smile—amused at wayward fate! 
Yet in my “lonesome, latter years,” 

Will spectre-hopes my pathway thread ; 
And they will be bedewed with tears. 

Ah, could our tears awake the dead! 


Danvitts, December Ist, 1863. 


re nnn SKS pe per 
From “All the Year Round.” 
DOWN A CREVASSE. 


I arrived in Chamouny on the 6th of 
August, 1859, with a friend and companion, 
an Englishman like myself. We two had 
been about five weeks in Switzerland, and 
in that time had “done” everything con- 
sidered necessary by our countrymen. We 
had acquired some experience in glacier 
work, having ascended the Alitsch Horn, 
whose summit had been reached for the 
first time by an Englishman, a member of 
the Alpine Club, only two months before. 
We made the ascent successfully, and were 
proud of having been the second explor- 
ing party to stand on its iofty peak, nearly 
fourteen thousand feet high. ‘On that oc- 
casion we passed two whole days on the 
snow and glacier. 

I remember well the first glimpse I had 
had into one of those terrible crevasses 
which intersect glaciers. Getting a guide 
to-hold my hand, I leaned over its yawn- 
ing brink and gazed carefully into the 
fathomless abyss. The two perpendicular 
walls of ice appeared to join together 
about three hundred feet down; an ap- 
pearance resulting from the convexity ef 
the crevasse. Usually, I believe, the great 
split ends only where the glacier touches 
the ground beneath. 

“No one who falls into one of these ever 
comes eut alive,” said one of our guides. 
“ Yes,” said another, “a man once escaped, 
and lives still et the Grindelwald; he was 
a chamois hunter, and’ when coming home 
alone over the glacier his foot slipped, and 
he was precipitated into a erevasse. His 
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fall was broken by projectiag ledges and 
blocks of ice; which, however, gave away 
as he clung to them. After falling three 
hundred feet, he reached the bottom of the 
glacier, with a leg and an arm broken. He 
found a hollow space between the ground 
and the ice, through which a stream of 
water ran. Instinctively he followed its 
course, despite the great pain he endured, 
and after crawling along for three hours, 
found himself freed from the glacier.” 
Ordinary crevasses are from three to 
eight feet wide at top, but the sides ap 
proach each other rapidly, so that a man 
would be wedged in between the two walls 
of ice long before he could reach the bot- 
And 


ropes at hand 


tom. 
long enough and strong 
enough, what an awfnl death! An unfor- 


tunate Russian gentleman perished thus in 


a crevasse only last year, half frozen, half 
> ? 


squeezed to death, the heat of his body 
ever melting the ice, he ever sinking deeper 
and deeper into his dreadful grave. 

My companion and I ascended the Bre- 
vant, and, as few climbing travellers leave 
Chamouny without visiting the Mer de 
Glace and the Jardin, we arranged to make 
that excursion. Toshorien our day’s work, 
we left Chamouny in the evening and slept 
at Montanvert, a solitary little mountain 
inn on the edge of the Mer de Glace, 

We were up betimes 4n the morning. 
We provided ourselves with some eatables, 
and wine, and started with our guide, 
whom we had brought from Courmayeur. 
It was a glorious morning, and promised 
well for our expedition. Our road, for about 
half an hour, was along an uneven path 
skirting the glacier, which lay below uson 
our left hand, very much crevassed and 
covered with debris. The path then came 
to an end, and the guide said we must now 
take to the glacier. We descended on to 
it, and threaded eur way among the numer- 
ous crevasses. 

The excursion to the Mer de Glace not 
being looked upon as a regular glacier ex- 
pedition, is not made with the attendant 
We had 


We were in high spirits, and 


precautions of axes or ropes. 
neither. 
went along at a great rate; so quickly, in- 
deed, that our gutde, who had fallen be- 
hind, cautioned us once or twice, and re- 
quested us to allow him to take, and keep, 








then, unless there*should be! 
'was much 





the lead. Just then, our progress was ar’ 


rested by a wide crevasse. Looxing tothe 
left, [ perceived that it terminated, some 
twenty feet from us, in a steep slope of 
ice, which I thought I conld easily climb: 
As the crevasse was about sixty yards long, 
I determined to try this slope rather than 
yo round by the other end. 

Using my Alpenstock instead of an axe, 
therefore, [ began making foot holes in the 
ice with it. The guide had now come up 
with us. He looked at the ice slope and 
the wide crevasse, and said, very seriously, 
“Tt is dangerous, let us go round.” By this 
time I had, with the aid of my Alpenstock, 
climbed about half way up the slope. I 
had already come to the conclusion that it 


too steep to scale without an 


}axe,and had determined to retrace my steps: 


So, when the guide had spoken, I carefully 
stretched back my right leg, feeling for the 
in the ice. My 


last hole I had made 


foot went past the place, and I felt that I 
There 
projection that I could grasp. . The slope 


was slipping was not the least 
became perpendicular, and I fell head fore- 
most in the yawning crevasse. below. 

I heard a loud ery of despair from my 
fellow-traveller and ¢he guide. My own 
sensations cannot he described, or even 
distinetly separated tom the whirl and 
shock. I felt that I was being bumped 
from side to side between the two walls 
et ice; that | was falling a gredt depth. 
that I was being hurled to utter destruction 
—to a horrible death. Suddenly I felt 

: 
that I was caught by something: that I 
hung suspended. I was able to take breath, 


A rope! a rope!” 


and to call out for 

By the most extraordinary chance my 
fall had been arrested by a little ledge of 
crevasse like a 


ice which spanned the 


bridge. On this frail structure, net more 
than two inches wide at the cop, and (as 
well as I could judge) about two feet deep, 
I had fallen, so that my head hang down 
on one side, my legs on the other. In. 
stinctively and immediately, by means 
which I cannot at all recall, I raised myself 
from this dreaful position to a standing one 
on the ledge, in which there was a little 
niche sufficiently wide to admit one foot. 
I was now so far collected that I could hear 
my fellow-traveller saying from aboye. 
“We never hoped to hear your voice again 
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For God’s sake, take heart. The guide is}gréwing benumbed by the intense cold of 
running to Montanvert for men and ropes,/the ice against which I was leaning, 


and will soon be back.” and of the stream of water from under 
“If he isnot,” lanswered, “I shall never} which I durst not move. 
come up alive.” Icalled to my fellow-traveller to know 


My position wasanawtulone. The little |if any one were in sight? There was no 
ledge was so narrow that I could not getjanswer. I called again. No human being 
both my feet upon it. I was, in fact, sup-| seemed to be within hearing. A dizziness 
porting myself on one leg, half leaning} came over me, as the thought struck me, 
against one side of the crevasse and press-|*‘ He has gone to look if any help is com: 
ing my band against the oppasite side. It}ing, and he cannot find his way back to the 
was perfectly smooth, and there was noth-|crevasse. There are hundreds of them. I 
ing to grasp. A stream of water poured |am lost.” 
over my shoulders, drenching me to tie} Again! had to strain every nerve to keep 
skin, and freezing me with its icy coldness.}myself from sinking; I almost gave up 
Overhead I could see the long narrow strip | hope ; I felt inclined to throw myself down 
of blue sky, bounded by the mouth of the }and have the agony over. At that miser- 
crevasse. There was a terribly stolid, un-|able time, 1 suddenly heard my friend 
relenting look in the intensely blue icethat|shoutung from above. He had gone to 
surrounded me on all sides. The grim| look. if he could discern the guide; and, 
walls of the crevasse looked as if they }when he gurned round to retrace his steps, 
would unite to crush me rather than re-| bad heen thunderstruck to see the surface 
linquish their victim. Numerous rills of | of the glacier intersected by innumerable 
water poured into the crevasse, but in the crevasses, all so similar in appearance as 
whole sixty yards of its length I could see |to leave him no landmark by which to 
no projection except the little ledge on | know my living grave. Thank Heaven! 
which I had so miraculously chanced to|he had caught sight of a little knapsack 
fall. ; left at the mouth: of the crevasse by the 

I ventured to look down, only for an,guide. This had direeted him back. I 
instant, into the fearful chasm in which Ilcalled to bim to look at his watch—five 
was suspended. At the depth to. which 1| minutes more were past. The cold was 
had fallen the crevasse was barely two| growing more intense. It was no figure of 
feet wide, but downward it narrowed | speech to say, that I felt the blood freezing 
rapidly, and about two hundred feet below in my veins. I called to him again, to 
me the sides appeared to foin. I believe; know if any one were in sight. It was 
that if I had fallen six inches on either|thirty-five minutes since the guide had 
side of the little ledge, I must inevitably | started, but not a soul was visible. It was 
have been jammed in head downward, at a| most unlikely that he could be back so 
depth where no rope that could have been| soon, for we ourselves had been three- 
brought there could possibly have reached! quarters of an hour in coming thus far. 
me. I felt that 1 could hold out buta very 

I had now been about twenty minutes| short time longer; and besides that, I did 
standing in this perilous position, straining | not know at what moment the little ledge, 
every nerve to prevent myself from giving | which was my only safety, might give way 
way, looking up at the blue sky above mej under my weight. I remembered that J 
and the clear ice on all sides, but seldom|had a large clasp-knife in my pocket, and 
dariug to cast a glance into the abyss be-| 1 determined to try to rescue myself with 
low. Blood was trickling over me from a}.its aid. I called to my fellow-traveller 
cut in my cheek, and [| felt that my right|@bove that | was going to attempt it. He 
sleg (fortunately the idle one) was badly implored me not to try; but my situation 
bruised. In the mean while my left leg} was becoming so desperate, that I did try. 
was becoming exceedingly painful from the | | began by making a little hole in the ice 
strain upon it, and 1 was afraid of losing|as high up as I could reach, large enough 
my balance if I tried to relieve myself by|to admit one hand. My next endeavour 
changing to the other. I felt that 1 was| was to cut a deep foot-hole about two feet 
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above the ledge. I succeeded iw this? and 
found that by placing my foot in it, holding 
fast by the place I had made for my hand, 
and, at the same time, pressing with my 
back against the opposite side of the cre- 
‘vasse with all my strength, I was able to 
raise mysélf and stand firmly in my new 
position. I again let myself down on the 
ledge, and commenced cutting another foot- 
hole, about two feet above the last. It 
seemed to me possible that in this manner 
I might escape from my icy prison ; but, a 
single slip or a false step, and I knew I 
must be precipitated down the crevasse. 

I was working diligently at the second 
foot-hole, when I heard a joyful shout from 
above. “They are in sight—three men 
with ropes—running as hard as they can!” 

I steadied myself on my terribly narrow 
and slippery footing, in order to be able to 
seize and attach the rope when thrown to 
me. I saw the end of it dangling over my 
head. “ Merciful Ged! It will not reach 
me! It is too short!” “We have got an- 
other rope,’ was answered from above; 
and it was knotted on and lowered. I 
caught the end, and tied it firmly round my 
waist. Grasping the rope above, with 
both hands, I gave the word. The strain 
began, and I felt that [ was safe. In an- 
other minute I was standing on the glacier. 
I had been fifty minutes in the crevasse, 
during which time I had not lost conscious- 
ness for a single instant. 

When I feit myself once more upon a 
firm footing, an all-pervading sense of 
gratitude for the wonderful escape I had 
had came over me and made me faint, and 
I should have fallen had they not held me 
up. This was soon over, and we prepared 
te start for Montanvert. Before leaving I 
took a last look at the mouth of the crevasse, 
which had so nearly been my sepulchre. I 
saw that it would have been utterly impos- 
sible to elimb out, as I had been trying to 
do. The mouth was so wide that, as I ap- 
proached it, I could have had no support 
from behind; and without such support, 
not even a cat could have scaled the per- 
pendicular wall. 

Our guide was in a terrible state, and 
had run the whole way to Montanvert; 
but could find no rope fit for the purpose 
in the house, He was in despair, and was 
starting off to Chamouny, when two mule- 





teers met him. Their mules were laden 
with wood fastened on with roves ; he beg- 
ged hard for those ropes, telling the men 


that a young Englishman was being frozen. 


to death in a crevasse. They threw the 
wood from the backs of the mules, and 
came to my rescue with the guide, bring- 
ing the ropes with them. Knotted together 
{it seemed there were three in all), they 
made up a length—about sixty feet— 
enough to reach me. 

With the assistance of my deliverers, I 
was able-'to walk slowly back t@ Montan- 
vert, where I was immediately put inte a 
comfortable bed, where the injuries I had 
received (which were inSignificant con- 
sidering the depth I had fallen) were care- 
fully dressed. I dreamed, with unspeak- 
able dread, of what had happened, when 
lying in that bed, and I have dreamed of 
it in many beds since. I believe that noth- 
ing would induce me to go among the 
ice and snow now, without a Jong and 
strong rope. I offer the caution to ail othe: 
travellers in Switzerland, out of a great 
experience and a great escape. 
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Corsum lene ; 
Festina lente] 


(Lat.) 


Hold on thy way! though slow, yet hasten 
steadily !—( Anon.) 


Wake dreamer! to a fancied fate resigned, 
Up! gird thy loins, march onward, man 
and mind! 
Do shadows deter, then look not thou be- 
hind! 
Thy powers, for action free! 
Thy shoulder strong put to the sluggish 
ball! 
T’will substance gain, if move it does at 
all, 
E’en from the chilling mould of winter's 
prison pall. 
Grow mid Adversity ! 
Determined, dauntless, slow, but steady, 
” move ! 
Hold braced, not overstrung each mastered 
nerve ! 
Yor mountain’s loveliest pride once vainly 
strove 
Against an avalanche, 
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Which first stirs gently like some ocean 
wave, 
Murmuring low requiem o'er the sailor’s 
crave, ng 
Cr silent retreating from a mermaid’s cave 
A nautilus boat to ¢aunch. 
But ne’er indeed too slew-paced geit it 
bides, 
For gathering strength as do the vernal 
ti (os, 
O’er cliff, down rocky steep majestically it 
slides, 
Grasping all in its way; 
Upreoting the monarch-fir which stately 
stood . 
For centuries beset by whiclwind and by 
flood, 
At last by mightier moving might subdued, 
To own the victor’s sway. 
To thee, was such rich heritage resigned, 
Soulhabited, God-imaged man with mind. 
This precept on thy, beating-breast-plate 
bind 
Cersum tene! Festina lente! 
The dark clouds part, the blue skies wider 
spread ! 
Stull brighter glows the firmamento erhead! 
The grass blades spring, what slumbered 
was not dead! 
Gain thew a victory ! 
Ixey Incr. 


? 


Ricimond, Va., May 4th, 1864, 
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SOUTHERN INDIVIDUALITY. 
BY “ stGMa.” — 


Yam neither a poet, nor the son of a 
poet. To me attaches no one of those 
characteristics which go to compose the 
ewida vis of a Dante or a Shakspeare ; and 
the lyrics of Beranger and Moore find, 
with me, no such appreciative view as 
underlies, whether confessed or not, the 
eveiy-day faculties of most of my fellows, 
Whether an inter-parieta! bone links me 
to the ‘lim ancestry of the Aztecs, and so 
displaces some bump of numbers, I am too 
little of a phrenologist to determine: I 
only know myself to be prosaic beyond 
most men. And if, in this exercise of a 
pen unused fora decade, my readers there- 
fore find ground for that most terrible (be- 





cause vaguest) of charges, heterodoxy, I) 


Vou. XXXVITI—24 


shall not be surprised, nor indeed disap- 
pointed, in much. 

[ have made diligent inquiry efter some 
critical analysis of the more remote causes 
of secession. I have read and héard of 
many a newspaper ‘editorial, and many a 
brechure groping amid the ignes fatut of the 
present, for the philosophic sun whose 
light should disclose the true outlines ‘of 
what has been. But (through my unpoetic 
organism, probably,) I have failed to find 
ene essay, be it brief or prolix, which bore 
not in its every line something of the ter- 
ribie acharnement of man’s struggle with 
man—of the passion which blinds even 
logic itselfof the casuistry which says, 
“fam holier than thou.” To rip the veil 
which shelters our engrossment in war 
from the pacifying beams'of Truth (for 
Truth is the world’s own peace-maker) is 
an object so glorious in its scope, as to 
tempt the ambition, and lend dignity to 
the effort, of the essayist; and nothing bute 
this reflection, and loyalty the devoutest 
to Southern nationality and Southern free- 
dom, could have tempted from its repose 
a mind once sworn to perpetval cloister- 
hood. 

Not to go into purely historical questions, 
(and, by consequence, without reference to 
dates.) it may be assumed as an axiom, 
that the disintegration of the United States 
government, is the result of many causes 
co-working for more than a quarter of a 
ceatury. And of these causes, the fanatr 
cism of Puritan New England, steadily 
and in geometric increase leaving tbe en- 
tire mass of the Free States, is generally 
held to be the most cperative. Questions 
of Taritfs—(from commercial cupidity) 
and of Franchise, (from absurd notions of 
equality,) however, poured their quadren- 
nia] streamns into the main current, until 
he accumulated flow of iconoclastic mad- 
ness,sweeping away first every obstruction 
which a true conservatism sought to inier- 
pose, whelmed in its turbid dregs a con- 
stitutional fabric more faultless in theory 
than any gther which history recerds. 
Thus far every mind will prebably assent, 
but there is more behind. Wa are forced 
by the consideration that every cause finds 
stimulus in a counter,cause, to seek some 
explanation of the demoniac and fatally- 
successful energy with whick the hideous 
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triad of a false philanthropy, a cruel ava» 
rice, and a Godless socialism seemed sud- 
denly ewdowod. 

The classic paradox of the son of Peleus 
and the tortoise goes,so far as poor human 
logic can go, tu prove that the fleet never 
can overtake the slow; and, with equal 
cogency, we may have said, that the strange 
Trinity which gives us one present transi- 
tion state in national life, never could de- 
stroy what seemed an imperishable type 
of all that was wise and good in the integ- 
rity—the oneness—of a people. Now this 
is very pretty, yetthe “swift-footed” Achil- 
les distanced ‘his rival, and the Union has 
been ruptured, and that irremediably 
Thirty centuries ago, one stride of the 
hero (or demigod, if you will,) stultified 
Sturm’s interesting doctrine of insensible 
increments; and, in the second case, the 
impulses of social and political lunacy, 
received their last requisite to suecess in 
the gigantic development of a principle 
long dormant, and scarcely possessing, even 
now, a recognized, existence. 

The argument is of necessity deductive. 
We have seen perturbations in our national 
economy, which demand for their solutie® 
some "cause yet unexplored, and it were 
gratuitous to amplify the assertion that this 
logic a posteriori—from effect te cause—is 
not infrequentiy as cogent as the mure ob- 
vious and natural process of thought. But 
for this deductive reasoning, the .planet, 
Neptuné, would even now be wheeling its 
solemn flight around the center of our 
system, to us dwellers upon 
earth; Severrier’s analyses of the pertur- 
bations of Uranus, having indicated with 


unknown 


practical accuracy the position of this 
eternal attendant upon our Sun, before 
ever (if we reject the doubtful record of 
an earlier telescopist) the orb had been 
brought within the scope of human vision. 
And it gives doubie force to this illustra- 
tion to state that, at the same time, the 
same inferential logic led to the discovery, 
by an astronomer of insular Europe, of the 
same mysterious tenant of far’space. 

It may deliberately be asserted, that the 
causes enumerated, utterly fail to account 
for our revolution in its totality. There is 
another, developed to its present grand 
proportions by assaults upon constitutional 
free:tom and itself, which in its turn, while 








changing from a passive or negative, to an 
active and positive essence, re-embittered 
to a tenfold fury the intolerance of the 
Puritan, the Pharisaic philanthropy of 
Exeter Hall, anc the mad agrarianism of 
all the scum of all the rotten dynasties of 
Europe. And this element, dimly acknow 
ledged, if at all, is the individuality of the 
Southern mind. It is the exist@énce and 
tendencies of this individuality that I aim 
to discuss. 

Of its fact, littl need be said. Noone 
who-has watched the young years of our 
children, can have failed to observe how 
the conjoint influences of a generous, (and, 
so far as the cotton States are embraced, a 
semi-tropical) climate, and the contact 
with an inferior race, serve to give indi- 
vidual tone and healthy self-reliance. The 
physical passions are forced into more 
exuberant maturity by the higher ther- 
mometric range and greater equability of 
the seasons, and hence the boy or the man 
inswlted by word or look, finds in himself 
the readiest avenger, and in the time of 
insult, the most fitting moment for redress. 
This code seemed to our former associates 
harsh, if not brutal, and they claimed, be- 
bleod 


philosophic veins, 


cause their ran torpidly in their 
that theirs 


equanimity of true courage; 


was the 

ours the hot 
When we re- 
flect that the censure of the bad is, circum- 


passion of a Bravo’s stab. 


stantially, the highest possible tribute to 
virtue, these attacks upon the persona! 
self-reliance of our noble South, seem, like 
the kick of Ariel's gun, to damage the as 
sailants more than the assaulted. 

But not only does our climate conduce 
to this physical dignity, which, to its honor 
be it said, is as slow te offer as to accept 
offence. The habits of ascendancy and 
control over a servile race tend insensibly 
to elevate man in his own opinion, and ren- 
der it necessary to the respectful obedience 
of his servants, that he should, eodem tem- 
pore, respect himself. These two causes 
operate from infancy upon the mind, and 
as the teachings of our parents by precept 
and example inculcate the same lesson, it 
would be fitting matter of wonder if we 
werenot less dependent than others upon 
those outside our very selves, for objects of 
action andof thought. Butin alluding to 


tbe effect of climatic differences. let not 
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the writer be confounded with those who 
look to them as completely justifying a be- 
lief in the unique origin—the monogenesis 


—of the human race. “ 


To be an orthodox theologian is too fre- 
quently to be the most literal of men, and 
to charge, off-hand, with impiety, those 
who medestly object to that literalness ag 
imprisoning, in unfathomed depths of dark- 
ness, the stupendous scheme of creation. 
Let us hepe that the advancing science of 
the nineteenth ceatury, will yet reconcile 
all seeming discrepancies, between the 
Books of Nature and of Inspiration, in 
such mede as will seem neither skeptical 
nor irreverent te the most testy critics. 

This proud individuality, as well of body 
as of mind, finds its first expression in a 
restricted allegiance such as the diffused 
intellects of our enemies cannot readily 
value; and hence the institutions more 
intimately inwoven with the personality 
of each, are those which each claims as 
alone identified with his impulses of duty 
and obedience. Feeling that legislation 
is necessary to the morality and eomfort of 
every community, he seeks that legislation 
from such authority as shall most fully 
possess a homogeneity of interests with 
hisown. Hence every Southron “to the 
manner born,” with here and there an 
exception to prove the rule,claims now, as 
the corner-stone of his allegiance to our 
central government the prior and para- 
mount authority of his particular State. 
The Virginian claims Virginiaas his coun- 
try; the Georgian, Georgia; and each 
looks to the Confederacy more as some 
maternal divinity, brooding over and 
guarding with outspread wings the diverse 
interests of her adopted offspring, than as 
the radiant apex into which a many-sided 
pyramid of municipalities culminates all 
their glory, and allgtheir strength. This 
feeling is at once an evidence and a repro- 
ducing eause of the individuality which 
this essay seeks to establish: an evidence— 
because of the impulses necessary to its 
mere existence, a reproducing causs—in thai 
a supremacy which per se has nothing mil- 
itant in it, cannot continue without a peace- 
ful and progressive ramification of its prin- 
ciples to every farthest fibre of the govern- 
ed mass. Among all the characteristics of 
the feudal system of the middle ages, none 


is more salient than its incompatibility 

with a central authority, and in this, it: 
may be asserted, consists one point in 

which the European system ,of the tenth 

century finds a passably complete deuto- 

type in this our day and generation. This 

one resemblance, however, serves to bring 

into outlines of marked and uné@flaceable 

distinctness a thousand dissimilarites, such 

as cannot but exist between semi-barbar- 
ism and the most highly cultivated century 

in our Planet’s advance towards a respec- 

table old age. Ili betide the man who, 

fulminating from such a text, would write 

himself laudator temporis aeti, and tltis dis- 

cussion may properly be closed with the 

one comment that every éicovpevy—or poli- 

tico-social orgaaization—which ever, asin 

the case of republican Greece, sought to 
substitute ideality for individuality, wheth- 
er in art or in ethies, fosters its own surest 
seeds of discord and decay. 

Within tke last decade, the elenten? 
which we are contemplating passed from 
its passive—or immature,—to its active— 
or adult phase. Feeling that the very ex- 
istence of our serf system, (a system which 
is the substructure as well of our individ- 
ual prosperity, as of our national Lopes,) 
depended npon the firmness and prudence 
of our legislators, our people united to 
send to Congress men the most certain, 
froin position and character, to act as its 
adequate exponents. Hence it occurred, 
that never before in the history of repre- 
sentative government, were the masses so 
conipletely in accord with their delegates, 
—never did suffrage find fitter and more 
truthful indices. What then was the 
status of that last Congress of the United 
States? Instead of its traditionary harmo- 
ny, we see two groups separate and dis 
tinct, with an entowrage in the one case of 
second-rate politicians, too vacillating and 
time-serving to be at all liable to the charge 
of statesmanship. 

Firm as the immemorial fi'}s, the man- 
hood of the South opposed its bulwark to 
the theories which now, for the first time 
assumed a practical and operative shape. 
From complacent Boston, supersaturated 
with the maddest political and religious 
heresies, as well as from a West peopled 
with the reddest of all German Red Re- 





pudlicans, swarmed down to Washington, 
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a mob of lunatics who adopted, in their 
tiendish thirst for the patronage and spoils 
of party, the uhcompromising motto, “ Rule 
er Ruin.” Strong numerically,.and exul- 
tant ip the near prospect of 2 long-sought 
ascendancy, the Northern delegates scarce- 
ly attempted to conceal their relentless 
energy of purpose; and by many a taunt, 
and many a reciprocation of taunt, the 
fame of merely sectional differences was 
fanned to the white heat of personal ran- 
cor. Proud of the very qualities which the 
North most affected to despise, and predi- 
eating all their political faith upon the 
rights, severally, of the States, our repre- 
sentatives saw their personality threatened 

sith subjugation by an unscrupulous ma- 
yority, and the distinctions of gavernmen-— 
tal independence, degenerating into mere 
thenretical boundaries. Closer and closer 
was each of our patriot statesmen knitted 
to the other, and more and more impassa-— 
bly opened the gulf which time can never 
bridge. ° 


Meanwhile, amid the placid farms and 
homesteads of Virginia, the plantations of 
Alabama, vow white with the great staple, 
and the rice-fields of our Southern Atlantic 
sea-board, men thought of nothing but the 
poisoned and intolerable chalice which the 
practical ascendancy of the North seemed 
te force upon them. 
tween their native dignity of allegiance to 


While besitating be- 


their several States, and the thousand recol- 
tections of national grandeur which yet 


will, and more the effect of ex cathedra dog- 
masy;—it might have wavered, it might 
have shrunk. 

The haughty 


Northern myriads might then have proved 


rabid and 


their favorite dictum true, and, to borrow 


its exquisite bunt vulgar insolence of lan- 
guage, the Sonth wonld not have been 
But she had 


seen her choicest sons insulted in the Coun- 


“kicked ont of the Union.” 


cil-chamber of the nation, and -witnessed 
the marshalling of the hordes whose mere 
numbers supplied a fulcrum for the certain 
success of headlong Fanaticism and in- 
satiate lust of power. Men weighed the 
cost, and deemed the boon of political in- 





dependence its full equivalent; and the 
ivery quality which had, most of all, ex- 
|asperated their adversaries, was now to be 
{the sheet-anchor of their storm-tost hope. 
Their first adi 


rayer to Heaven, and the young Con- 


pion of a device was a 
| 
le . . 
|federacy claimed its place among the 
| pe — “—" . 4 
jearth, “ Deo } indice’—wiih God for its de- 
| fender. 
Ney let it } ion tof B 2 ’ F 
Never let it be said that our people vol- 
,uniarily or causelessly 


About it 


relinquished the 


Union. clustered the myraic 


| y , 
Lsaeeneyes of gigantic development and 
| 


white-robed Peace. The glories of three- 


| quarters of a century seemed to blaze with 


ae, and almost insufferable splendor ‘as 
the fabric, whose superb proportions they 
{had kissec, tottered te swift and irrevoca- 


! . - . 
ible ruin. And many a one in withdraw- 


involved the Union, the last possibility of| ing, for cause, his life-long allegiance, looked 


its permanence was destroyed by a verdict 
of brute numbers, and Abraham Lincoln 
polluted by his occupancy the station to 
which the virtues of the wisest of our 
#iatesmen 
bright. 


had lent a halo unutterably 


Tue issue had at last become one in 
which the vast majority of our people be- 
lieved their personal honor involved, and 
this conviction left but one course open to 
them. The teachings of an ancestry as 


proud as themselves, and of life-long at- 
tachment to their socia) environage, seemed 
as resiatiess as the pulse of old ocean itself, 
and but one resolve knit all hearts,—to be 
Had the Southern mind been one 
whit less resolute in its individuality—had 
#2 conviction been less the result of inborn 


free. 


‘yet with a momentary pang which the tre- 
mendous -foreshadowings of the Future, 
and the gorgeous realities of the past may 
well bave warranted, towards the shronded 
ghost of a nation’s greatness as it swept 
from him, with bowed head and solemn 
footfall, down the dim corridors of time. 
The hands whose Masp had sealed the 
ainity of sister States now grasped the grim 
machinery of bitterest strife, and visions 
of desolated homes, and loved ones lying 
stark and stiff, with dead eyes glaring 
beamlessly to Heaven, stood between the 
patriotand his purpose. Yet on he pressed, 
per angusta ad augusta,—tbhrough all the 
hideous horrors and pangs of his probation 
to the superb success which only resolu- 
tion such as his could ever have prefigured. 
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War seems most horrible when“ nation 
writhes in the throes of-internecine strife, 
the bloodiest and most relentless episodes 
in the fearful history of human antagon- 
ism are those which have for their actors 
the members of but a single political 
entity. And that so it is and must always 
be is naturaR and perhaps necessary. The 
feuds of brothers are the most irreconcile- 
able of quarrels; and so when a nation 
becomes dissevered upon any great: ques- 
tion of governnrental polity, there is almost 
invariably, as the resuk of such dissever- 
ance, a bigotry of hatred cruel and merci- 
less in direct proportion: to the former peace 
and harmony among its citizens, or (where 
the term is more appropriate) its subjects. 


Every collision which a mutual forbear- 


ance served to ward off, every discrepancy 
of interests which reciprocal cencession 
composed, seem, in the false light which a 
<liscordant Present throws upen them, to 
acquire a new and malign activity of pro- 
vocation. ‘6 


“ Amantium irae redintegratio amoris est,” 


says Chremes, and so perhaps they are in 
the case ef an impulse which most of us 
know by personal experience te be the sum 
of everything illogical. The formula of 
Erotics has -yet to be written out. But as 
regards mere friendship between the mem- 
bers, whether of a family or of a State, or 
indeed where any cohesive force exists 
which is not in some degree the resultant of 
the unreasoning magneti&n of the sexes; 
the stronger the links, the more irretrieva- 
ble are they shivered, if at all,and the more 
completely does the new hatred subordinate 
every feeling to itself. 


Here then were two considerations tead- 
ing to fetter the judgment: first, memories 
of the past glories of the expiring nation, 
and the allegiance whose dull embers red- 
dened yet amid the ashes of a dead 
brotherhood, and, second, the grim certainty 
that for a militant resistance there yawned 
“caverns measureless tc man,’ peopled 
with awful. shapes of Rapine and of 
Slaughter. 


Dark as seemed the prospect, and bitter 
as was the prelibaticn of sorrows conse- 
quent upon an instant repudiation of old 


ties, the events of the past two years have 
furnished more than their warranty. Yet 
(so tremendous the stake of personal and 
public honor) it involves no hyperbole to 
affirm that had the anticipations equalled 
the realization of suffering, there would 
have been no more of craven hesi- 
tancy between ease enlinked with dis- 
honor, and an active opposition to a wrong 
ineradicable in its essence, and immeasur- 
able in its train of ilis. 

The heroic individuality which was in- 
expugnable by anyattack from tbe Southern 
heart, blazed to a mighty splendor that 
dwarfed the boasted “ culture” of the North 
to microscopic worthlessness, Not that 
Education is an evil,—not that the myriad 
‘school-houses of the Free States fail to 
permeate their masses with the most salu- 
tary (were other things equal) of in- 
fluences,—but beeause Honor, ‘co-equally 
with Piety, is as far superior in its claims 
upon a true nobility of heart as is the all- 
working sunlight to the sickly beaming of 
a tallow dip. 

What is in the womb of Time, its lapse 
only can disclose, but one thing is certain, 
so far as any human prevision can be so, 
that awful as may be the birth-throes of 
our own loved South, or however great be 
the price of her future glory, the superb 
heroism of her gons will prove resistless 
in her elevation to a pedestal of perma- 
nent life, as it has in the past been effectual 
to hurl back in dangerous recoi! the deadly 
hate and poisoned malice of those who 
were once our brothers. Let us cast no 
retrospective look of lingering regret to the 
flesh-pots of an Egypt left forevermore, nor 
for the merest instant consent to hamper 
with invidious comment, or reluctant alle- 
giance, the acts of the chosen guardians of 
eur nation’s minority. So shall the ac- 
complished glory of our Future befit the 
heroic devotion which most of all gives 
character to the Past, and incarnate the 
rosy hope which is a very /wzx in tenebris to 
our Present. 
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THE LOST GOBLET. 
AN EMBLEM. 
BY SACKVILLE DULCIMORE. 


i. 


Down a deep wELL 
My goster feil. 

I bave no ROPE, 

I see no hope 

Of getting up 

My darling cup. 


I}. 


My Queen, I trow, 
That WELL art thou; 
Ah! dark and deep 
Those waters sleep ; 
They would be bright, 
ff brought to light, 
But would they be 
Less cold to me? 


il. 


My heart, 1 wis, 

That GOBLET is; 

“ Ah! goblet mine 
Where is thy wine?” 
“ My wine is spilled, 
Its glow is chilled, 
And pale its red. 
Tis dead, ‘tis dead.” 


Iv. 


I should not pine 

For ruddy wine, 

If I might bring 

Drink from the spring 
To quench the thirst 
Wherewith I’m cursed, 
But I’ve no rope 

To draw it up. 


Vv. 


Three are the strands 
My rors demands ; 

I have but one 

Love, love alone; — 
Nor faith, nor hope, 
Are in my rope.. 

In vain I try, 

My cup must lie 

All where it fell— 
Ah! cruel well. 


Editor's able. 








MONTHLY RECORD. 


The past month has ushered in the first 
great movements in what we,tnder Provi- 
dence, hope to be the final struggle in this 
bloody erusade of the North against the 
South. The curtain rose om the same 
blood-stained scenes that had already wit- 
nessed so mueh ruthless bloodshed. The 
actors were, with few exceptions, the same, 
but the tragedy has left the narrow propor- 
ions of fermer years, and the ground is 
stiewn with victims. True to the pro- 
gramme openly proclaimed by the North- 
ern press, the enemy has concentrated all 
available forces on twe points, abandon- 
ing minor interests and stolidly suffering 
defeat on less important points. 

This led to a series of successes for our 
flag, with which ‘the campaign opened, 
cheering the hearts of the people and rais- 
ing the spirits of our brave soldiers. The 
nation had recovered from the disappoint- 
ments of last year and gathered new hopes 
and greater confidence from the repose of 
the winter months. The army had-been 
reorganized in the Southwest, and well 
supplied with clothing and the appliances 
of war onall sides. Anticipations of sure 
success thus filled every beart, and with 
the sanguine temper of our race, soon 
grew into certainty, when the news of tri- 
umphs gbtained in almost every State came 
at the opening of the campaign. The en 
emy were repulsed wherever they attemp- 
ted to advance, as in Florida; they were 
attacked and driven back in Tennessee 
and Kentucky. The siege of Charleston 
was virtually abandoned, leaving the white 
flag of the South to wave unsullied and 
unconquered over the impregnable ruins 
of Fort Sumter, and proving the famous 
monitors and newly invented guns of the 
North to be equally unable to take and to 
destroy Charleston. The port of Wilming- 
ton was opened by our iron clad, Raleigh, 
and immense quantities of provisions, ur— 
gently needed by our army, have.been 1m- 
ported there. North Carolina was the 





scene of one of the heaviest disasters 
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which the enemy has yetsuffered. On the 
20th April, after a siege of a few days, 
Plymouth, a naturally strong and carefully 
fortified position, surrendered disgracefully 
to a combined land and naval force, the 
former under Gen. Hoke of N.C., who was 
made a Major General on the day of the 
capture for his brilliant exploit. Wash- 
ington also was abandoned by the enemy 
and they now hold only Newbern, with a 
superior foree. Our iron clad ram Albe- 
marle here inaugurated the practical ex- 
perimentof fighting land fortifications with 
iron clad vessels, and obtained, under her 
brave commander, Capt. Cooke, most sig- 
nal success, although but thinly clad and 
under the fire of 8-inch rifled guns. The 
experience here gained will be of vital in- 
terest to France and England, as they have 
not vet had an opportunity for testing their 
iron and steel clad vessels. 

Louisiana also was, during the preced- 
ing mouth, the scene of an even greater 
disaster that befell the Northern arms. 
Gen. Banks, forgetful of the severe punish- 
ment received at the hands of the great 
Jackson, planned, and it is said, contrary 
to orders from Washington, executed an 
expedition up Red River, te occupy West- 
ern Louisiana, and to isolate, if not to over- 
run, Texas. His army, divided into three 
columns, did not well co-operate, and the 
powerful fleet, under Admiral Porter, 
which. @ipported him with gunboats and 
carried his supplies on transports, was 
canght by the failcf the river and placed in 
imminent danger. Advancing in most ir 
regular style, contrary toall military rule or 
experience, he was met by our forces un- 
der Gen. Richard Taytor, totally defeated 
on the 9th of April, near Mansfield, and 
after having fallen back twenty miles to 
Pleasant Hill, signally worsted in spite of 
heavy reinforcements. Several thousand 
prisoners, twenty one pieces of artillery, 
and an immense quantity of stores fell into 
our hands, Detached corps hold in the 
meantime the Red River below his forces. 
which are mostly at Alexandria, destroy- 
ing gunboats and transports, and greatly 
endangering all navigation. A like success 
has crowned our efforts on the Mississippi, 
where, since the capture of Fort Pillow, 
trade has nearly ceased, as our troops com- 








mand the channel at all important places. 
Nor have our forces in Arkansas been idle, 
a powerful column under the Federal Gen- 
eral Steele was first harrassed and much 
injured, and then regularly attacked aad 
routed. A large portion of this army is 
said to have been captured; the small 
remnant has fled to Little Rock, leaving 
wagons, supplies, and all but their persons 
in the hands of our pursuing troops. 

In the meantime a very large army was 
gathered in front of our forces under Gen. 
Johnston, evidently with a view to invade 
Georgia, and thus to carry out Gen. Scott’s 
original plan of cutting the Contederacy in 
two. After continued skirmishing in or- 
der to feel our strength, the enemy ad- 
vanced on both our flanks, and by great 
superiority of numbers and skilful manoew- 
vring, succeeded in crossing the Etowai 
river on the 20th May, thus seriousiy 
threatening our position. Gen. Johnston, 
therefore, fell slowly back, along the rail- 
road line, in search of an advantageous 
position, and a great battle for Atlanta is 
daily expected. 

The main effort of the enemy was, how- 
ever, directed against Richmond, and to 
do honour to the Federals, it must be ae- 
knowledged that the movement has been 
carried out with greater concert of action 
on the part of the leaders and superior 
fighting capacity on the part of the men, 
than either hzve shown before. Thanks 
to the God of Battles and the superior vai- 
or of our men, these efforts have so far 
been either successfully foiled or entirely 


defeated. The plan was evidently to ad+ 


vance in heavy masses, concentrated un- 
der the able generalship of Grant, in front 
of Lee, whilst powerful columns were to 
support the movement from other direc- 
tions. The latter have signally failed. 
Gen. Averill attempted to approach on the 
line of the Tennessee Railroad; in order 
to destroy the salt works and lead mines 
of Southwestern Virginia, and to intercept 
the line of communication. Dividing his 
force into two column’, he fell upon 
Wytheville, where he was thorougbly 
beaten by the forces of Jones and Morgan, 
and sent an advance to Dublin, which sue- 
ceeded in overcoming our inferior forces 
and in destroying bridges, depots, &c. 
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Still, our resistance was vigorous enough, 
to make this portion of the army also re- 
treat, and Avenil has been of nu service 
to Grant. In the Valley, Gen. Siegel ad- 
vanced from Wiuchester on the 6th May, 
for the apparent purpose of destroying 
Lynchburg or Charlottesville, and of keep 
ing reinforeements from reaching Lee from 
this direction. Gen, Breckenridge, who 
had been at Jackson’s river, made a forced 
march of nearly fifty miles, was reinforced 
by Imboden, met Siegel, and with a far in- 
ferior force, defeated him near New Mar- 
ket, avout half way between Staunton and 
Winchester. The enemy lost six pieces of 
artillery, several hundred prisoners, and 
were driven back, in utter disorder, until 
they crossed the North fork of the Shenan- 
doah, burning the bridge bebind them, and 
thus seeking shelter behind the swollen 
river. In this brilliant affair the Cadets of 
Lexington bore a conspicuous part, and by 
theiz success as weil as by their heavy loss 
in killed and wounded, earned general 
praise and sympathy. 

Smaller columns were detached by the 


(Fort Darling), but in every instance the 
enemy have been driven back with severe 
loss. Our own losses have been heavy 
but no impression has been made on our 
works, and the Federals’ have been com- 
pelled to seek shelter behind their strong 
entrenchments, which stretch from Port 
Walthall, on the Appomattox, to Bermuda 
Hundreds, on the James River, whilst their 
gunboats protect their right flank and their 
line ofcommunieation. Here they ha ve been 
repeatedly attacked by our troops, under 
the command of General Beanregard, and 
On the 20th 
they were driven from their rifle pits and 





each time severely worsted. 


outer line of entrenc! ments, which re- 
peated efforts since have not enabled them 
torecover. Thus far, theu, not only Peters- 
burg and Richmond are perfectly safe, but 
Butler’s column also has been of no service 
to Grant. 

The main attack: has, of course, been 
made from the North by General Meade’s 
largely increased army. Previous to moy- 
ing, it was reorganised into three army 
corps, under Hancock (2nd), Warren (5th), 


enemy to destroy the railroads South of|and Sedgwick (6th), to which was added 


Richmond, in order to prevent supplies and 
reinforcements being sent to Lee from the 
South. The damage they inflicted was 
but trifling, their losses heavy; they were 
repulsed and compelled to fall back to 
their supports, without having prevented 
very heavy reinforcements from reaching 
Richmond. 

A more serious danger was at first ap- 
prehended from the heavy forces with 
which General Butler ascended James 
River. On the 4th May the expedition 
left Newport News, a flotilla of army gur- 
boats leading the van, followed by iron 


at Annapolis, and largely composed of 
negroes. On the 2nd they struck their 
tents in Culpepper county, sending back 
their stores and everything portable, eveh 
to the railroad bridges, to Alexané@rnia, thus 
clearly indicating their purpose to abandon 
the line of the Orange and Alexandria 
On the 
4th they crossed the Rappahannock at Ely’s 
and Germana ford, and formed a line from 
Chancellorsville to Parker's Store, abou: 


Railroad, and to seek a new base. 


twenty miles East of Orange. General Lee. 
anticipating their movements, sent Eweli 


clads and double ends, and a number of|and Hill to meet them, and for two days 
regular navy vessels, whilst a number of|a most bloody battle was fought in the 


transports, loaded with men, followed in 
the rear. The bulk of the troops were land- 
ed above City Point, at Bermuda Hundreds, 


Wilderness. From the nature of the ground 
and the prevalence of dense, tangled 
woods, no artillery could be wsed, and, a» 


» . 
and on the 6th an advance threatened Port} is usual in musketry fights, the casualties 


Walthall, but was quickly repulsed, main- 
ly by South Carolina troops. 


were enormous. The enemy fought with 


On the fol-| unusual tenacity, losing at least 15,000 


lowing days they were heavily reinforced, | men on these two days, and many Generals, 


and obtained possession of the railroad 


among them General Wadsworth. Our 


leading to Petersburg. Since then, repeated /loss was comparatively small, and every 
attacks have been made upon the outer|attack was successfully repulsed with im- 





line of fortifications around Drury's Bluff| mense slaughter 


a reserve corps under Burnside, assemblec. 
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Finding himself unable.to break through 
our lines and thus force his way to Rich- 
mond, the enemy next attempted to flank 
our right wiag, for which purpose he had 
to obtain possession of Sfottsylvania court- 
house. His views were, however, again 


‘anticipated by Lee, who had reached there 


first and established himself on a strongly 
entrenched line, parallel to that of the 
Federals. On the 8th, the latter occupied 
Fredericksburg, sending their wounded 
there and rebuilding the railroad to Acquia 
Creek, making this their line and the Poto- 
mac their base. In a series of efforts they 
again tried to break through our lines, or 
turn our right, but they were brilliantly 
repulsed on every occasion, and with fear- 
fx! loss of life. 

On the 11th, General Sheridan, com- 
manding the cavalry of General Meade’s 
army, left the latter on a raid towards 
R‘chmond, probably expecting it to be held 
or at least closely invested by Butler. He 
was immediately pursued by General J. FE. 
B. Stuart, whose forces, though unable to 
compete with far superior numbers, con- 
tinually harrassed and serously injured 


-him, until he was hemmed in, on the 11th, 


at Yellow Tavern, in Henrico county. 


with difficulty held back from leading them 
in person and under the gallant General 
Gordon, promoted to Major General on the 
field, they recovered the lost position and 
inflicted again a fearful loss on the enemy. 
No essential advantage was gained by 
them, for even the loss of two Generals» 
about 700 men, and perhaps twenty guns, 
was largely outweighed by the far heavier 
losses of the enemy. 
A heavy rain, which set in on the fol- 
lowing day, served the latter as a pretext 
for suspending active operations for several 
days, daring which he shifted his right 
more towards the telegraph road and 
Fredericksburg railroad, leaving large 
numbers of arms, wagons, &c., and over 
700 sick in a hospital on his abandoned 
front of the right. On the 15th, they thus 
occupied the line of the Ny, one of the 
tributaries of the Mattapony, bolding Mas- 
saponax church and contracting their line 
for the purpose of massing their forces. 
From that time onward, they attacked our 
line more or less earnestly almost daily, 
trying thus to cover their movements on 
our right flank. Gen. Meade was, all the 
time, mancuvring to outflank us, and as 
Gen. Lee’s watch fulness and inexhaustible 


Their horses worn out, their rations ex-| activity, left him no hope of succeeding in 
hausted, and their men demoralised, they | this effort, he moved on the 21stupon Mil- 


could escape only by a stratagem. At- 
tacking our troops in front, they rebuilt 
Meadow Bridge, laid logs over the gailroad 


ford Station and Bowling Green, apparent- 
ly with a view of establishing an addition- 
al base at Port Royal and Tappahannock. 


bridge, and slipped away, under cover of| This manewuvre, well executed, but so far 


the night. It was in this last encounter 
that General Stuart was mortally wounded. 
He died op the 12th in Richmond, univer- 
sally regretted as one of the bravest and 
ndblest of our great Generalg: 

On the same day the enemy, having 
made a feint of attacking our right, and 
having massed heavy forces on our left, 
took advantage of a heavy fog in the early 
morning and fell upon an advanced part 


fruitless, necessitated, of course, a corres- 
ponding movement on our side, and after 
having discoveréd by a reconnoisance in 
force, that the enemy's kreastworks, near 
Spotsylvania C. H., were really abandoned, 
Gen. Lee also swung his columns round, 
so as to confront the enemy and retain the 
inner line, around the centre, Richmond. 
As well as can be judged at the momentof 
writing, it is to be regretted that Grant 


of our line. Favored by the suddenness|should have failed to repeat bis bloody 
of the surprise and the absence of our|strategy of a direct assault upon our lines 
artillery, they stormed the breastworks,|—mnear Hanover Junction. With our line 
capturing the unsupported infantry under|of communications safe, and a position 
and with General Edw. Johnson, and soon | superior to any which we had previously 
after a number of pieces that had been | assumed, a still morg bloody repulse await- 
seut to his support. As soon as the move-|ed the Federal hosts than that which have 
meftt wa understood, our troops were|already rendered historic the ensanguined 
brought into action, General Lee being plains of Spotsylvania. In pursuance of 
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the policy whichshe has steadily indicated ] 
since his repulse on the 12th of May, of 
avoiding a general engagement, Grant has 
continued moving to our right, his advan- 
ced column having reached Hanover 
Town—on thé Pamunkey—corresponding 
disposition of the Confederate forces have 
been made by Gen. Lee, and thus on the 
morning of the 30th of May, the two ar- 
mies stand confronting each other in close 
proximity to Cold Harbour, a locality ren- 
dered classic by the defeat of McClellan 
two years ago. 

Later intelligence from Louisiana, indi- 
cates the escape of a portion of his army 
in a condition of utter demoralization. 
The brilliant campaign of Gen. Taylor has 
resulted in the destruction ofa large army, 
and the recovery of almost an entire State, 
and he has been appropriately rewarded 
for his services, with the rank of Lieuten- 
ant General. The Federal army of Steele, 
in Arkansas, has been repeatedly defeated 
disastrously by Gen. Price, and thus ano- 
ther State has been, to a great extent, re- 
covered. 


So far, then, God has crowned al] our 





efforts with signal success: our troops are 
in better spirits than ever, feeling conscious 
of their power. to overcome even largely 
superior numbers of the enemy ; our cities, 
once considered in serious danger, are per- 
fectly safe, supplies and ammunition are 
abundant, and there is every reason to 
hope, that with help from on high, the last 
attack upon Richmond will be an even 
more signal failure than all the former and 
that with this discomfiture the dishearten- 
ed and disappointed North will be made 
to see the necessity of peace. The lan- 
guage of those who favor peace, is daily 
becoming louder and bolder, both in the 
press and on the floor of Congress, and the 
surest standard by which to measure the 
buoyancy of public opinion, public credit, 
shows unmistakable signs of great discour- 
agement. We may confidently anticipate, 
therefore, that one decisive victory will 
bring final suecess to the righteous cause 
and restore unto us the longed for blessings 


of peace, 
P . 














Our readers, we are assured, will pardon 
the necessary absence of a portion of our 
usual editorial matter. Having at one 
time, during the excitement incident to the 
late summons of the militia forces to the 
field, almost despaired of our ability to 
issue the Messenger within anything like 
our usual time, however great might be 
our editorial industry, we philosophical! 


y 
vielded our recognition of the existing 
state of affairs, and with commendable 
complaisance acquiesced in the propriety 
of the conduct of many excellent citizens 
who, like ourselves, devoted their leisure 
Asa 
consequence when, by the grace of His 
Excellency Gov. Smith, who had discover- 
ed that the enemy were aware of the 
presence of the militia ainong the defend- 
ers of the Capital, and would therefor® 
desist from any contemplated attack upoa 


moments to finding out the news. 


the city, our employees were suddenly, and 
without premonition, returned to their 
avocations, we found ourselves much in 
the condition of a party surprised and 
ambuscaded—totally unprepared for such 
an unexpected event. We.have gone to 
work, however, with alacrity and zeal in 
order that our readers may have the Mes- 
senger at the earliest possible moment, 
assured that the reduction in the quantity 
of our editorial matter is more than com- 
pensated for by the valuable and interest- 


ing matter in the body of the number. 


REJECTED MSS. 


Theresa Street, No. 20—The Wife’s Sio- 
ry— My Aunts Experiences — Blanche 
Ruthlege--Where is Utopia? Virginia—A 
Dream. The above named contributions 
are respectfully declined, and will be re- 
turned upon receipt of the necessary pos- 
tage. The large number of MSS. present- 
ed for our decision, must be our apology 
for our failure to answer each contributor 
igdividually. Weare not responsible for 
MSS. afier they are published as rejected, 
longer than the appearance of the next 
succeeding number. 
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Siterary otices. 


PIF III ee eee 


Our catalogue of new publications for 
the past month, is exceedingly meagre. 
However active the presses of publishers 
may have been, the irregularity of the 
mails for which we are indebted to the 
polite attentions of Sheridan, Kantz, Spears 
and others, to whom the Southern people 
ewe so many obligations, has “ curtailed” 
even the usual brief “ proportions” of our 
list of book notices. We question, howe- 
ver, whether publishers have escaped the 
difficulties and obstacles which have mul- 
tiplied to such an extent during the -past 
three or four weeks, as to enforce a sus— 
pensien in almost every department of 
business. If the experience of our co- 
labourers and brethren of the press else— 





where, has been at all similar to that of 


the periodical press of Richmond, many | 


weeks will elapse before the business of 
publication can resume its former activity. 

Here, in Richmond, the editors, propri- 
etors and employees of periodicals have, 
for the time being, been swept away by 


one universal, indiscriminate deluge of| 


enrol!ment, (conscription would be plainly 
a misnomer in this connection, since that 
would imply a legitimate exercise of its 
privileges by the law-making power) 
which has neither spared “age” nor exhi— 
bited the slightest consideration for the 
helplessness of “sex,” and which has 
embraced “the lame, the halt,” and we 
may say the “blind,” if such a degree of 
nearsightedness as requires the aid of 
spectacles to read a “proof,” or avoid 
contact with a lamppost may be said to 
approximate blindness. Our contempora- 
ries of the daily press may well congratu- 
late themselves in these troublous times, 
upon their political character and their 
accredited influence with the masses. To 
our brethren of the “monthlies” and 
“ weeklies,” we extend our sympathies in 
their forlorn condition, as representatives. 
of matters of such insignificant concern, 
as the religious and literary interests of 
our people, We also tender them the as— 
surance of our confident anticipation of 
the “coming of a better time,’ when the 





law-making power shal¥resume its vacant 
seat, when pointing to the recent action of 
the Confederate Congress with reference 
to the periodical press, we can, with every 
hope of success, say to an enlightened 
Virginia Legislature, “Go thou and do 
likewise.” We have upon our table the 
following recent publications. 


Tus Cuitp’s First Boox. By Campbe!l 
& Dunn. Approved by the Educational 
Association of Virginia, through ‘their 
Committee. Richmond: Ayres & Wade. 
1864. 


This work has the following advantages : 
it is a Southern publication, embracing the 
most approved features of previous publi- 
cations, prepared by competent hands, en- 
dorsed by some of the most eminent and 
successful of Southern Teachers, and pub- 
lished by an enterprizing firm, well known 
for its energy and success in its publica- 
tions. The compilers have endeavored 
to give The Child’s-First Book the follow- 
ing features: 

First—To have a proper combination oi 
spelling and reading lessons, the former 
auxiliary to the latter. 

Secondly—To make the beginner famil- 
iar with one step before taking another. 

Thirdly--To contain connected narra- 
tives that will interest the young reader, 
instead of disconnected sentences, com- 
bining in the whole “ sound instruction in 
morality and true religion.” 

The work realizes a creditable degree 
of success in the attainment of three im- 
portant ends, and we bespeak for it the 
favourable consideration of those who 
appreciate the importance of encouraye- 
ment of meritorious Southern publications, 
instead of the wretched Yankee trash, 
with which the youthful Southern mind 
has been so jong poisoned. 


Tse Asmy Sonestsr. Dedicated to the 
Army of Northern Virginia. Published 
by Geo. L. Bidgood, Richmond, Va., 1864. 


This is one of the almost numberless 
catalogue of “Song-Books,” “ Songsters,” 
etc., which has been published during the 
war, rejoicing in such patriotic titles as 
the “ Rebel,” “Stonewall,” “Soldiers,” &o., 
which with a most refreshing contempt 
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for consistency in@ame and date, embrace 
sprinklings from the lyric muse of almost 
> 


every age andclime. “No one to love,”’. 


“Rory O’Moore,” “Kathleen Mavourneen,” 
“ Marseillaise,” &c., .&c., of course figure 
extensively. Wesuppose that the * Army 
Songster” is quite as good as the rest, and 
we are not sure that this is extravagant 
praise. 








We have already endorsed by an edito- 
rial announcement the worthy object which 
is explained in the following advertise 
ment. This eloquent appeal does not re— 
quire the assistance of commendation from 
us of the noble design which is sought to 
be promoted. We miost cheerfully insert 
the appeal, and invoke the earnest atten- 
tion and co-operation of o'r readers : 


TO VETERANS OF THE CONFEDE- 
RATE ARMY! 


Camp, wear Raprpan River, Va. 
February, 1864. 

The obscurity of advertisement suggests 
to the undersigned the importance of using 
a mediuin of more earnestness in appcoach- 
ing the public upon the nature of a work, 
the design of which is immediately for ‘he ads 
vancement of the Southern cause, by offering 
an inspiriting. historic -eward to the immortal 
veteran soldiery of the Confederate Army. 
It aims purely to do justice in awarding 
merit to worth; if partial, it will be in 
honest effort to extol the virtues of the 
humblest, as of the most exalted. It will 
be replete with IncsDENTs of remarkable 
daring, endurance, sacrifices and suffer- 
ings—in battle, marches, camp, hospital 
and imprisonment—by which victors and 
victims. with or without rank, living or 
dead, whose meritorious deeds eminently 
entitled to distinction, shall be placed in 
the annals. of the present American war. 

Sketches of the lives of distinguished 
soldiers, regardless of grade; descriptions 
and events of. campaigns, battles, skirmish- 
es, raids, scouts; incidents of every charac- 
ter,in which there is pathos, humor, ro— 
mance, comedy or tragedy—all such as 
have become fugitive by newspaper no- 
tice, especially anecdotal and obituary, are 
solicited. 

Admiration for the Spartan-spirited 
daughters of the sunny South, demands 
for them the highest and most enduring 
tribute. Innumerable instances are ex- 
pected of their unexampled devotion. 
They are worthy the loving praise of a 
great, chivalric race. The hero and hero- 





ine of this gigantic strife—culminating in 
Southern Independence—will go hand in 
hand to an emulative Posterity. 

It is the duty of every proud-spirited 
Southron, particularly men-of-the line, “rank 
and file’ braves, to make mutual expressions 
of the valor and merit of comrades in arms. 
The noblest impulses and the most sacread 
ties, feltin the breast of the soldier only, 
impel them to it. Unimportant or unin- 
teresting as may seem a single incident, in- 
terwoven with many others, it will be en- 
shrined in every home, treasured as imper- 
ishable on the conseerated: Suciety-roll, 
wreathed with the blood-bonght “roll of 
honor,” and held sacredly inviolable amid 
the trophies and archives of every county 
ard State, eventually to be engraven on 
the golden page of a Free Nation’s History. 

GrorGr CHASE. 

Facts should be attested by an official, 
civil or military. Such as are desired to 
remain vnpublished during the war, should 
be so marked. Diary’s and other manu- 
scripts will be returned. 

Address Captain George Chase, eare of 
Magnolia Weekly, Richmond, Va. 

BaS> Journals of the Southern press feel- 
ing an interest in the work, will please 
copy and notice editorially. 


The Charade in our March Number has 
elicited a number of replies from corres- 
pendents, all making the answer “ Court- 
ship.” The large number of persons usu- 
ally believed to be awaiting the issue ot a 
business so interesting, possibly*affords an 
explanation of the interest which the 
Charade has attracted, and the facility with 
which it has been interpreted. The follow- 
ing is so happily rendered, that we make 
no apology forits appearance, though itis the 
second answer which we have published. 

ANSWER TO CHARADE 
Ix Marcu Numeer, S. L. Messencer. 
I 
“In days vf old” a Court, I guess, 
Was robed in “ Splendor regal,” 
And could of “ gold” allow no less 
Than to be “ tender legal.” 
To watch “a public man”—I ween, 
No “ plan” is any better— 
And he who would his fortune screen, 
Must to “a friend” be debtor. 
il. 
“Then,” in the Ship that “bore him on” 
“Man did delight, ’—and greatly— 
And tho’ its fame for speed be gone, 
It lost it rather lately ; 
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“In ev'ry land,” fit “emblem” still, 
“Of wealth’’—in “ life and beauty,” 

It bears to “ man” his Maker’s will, 
And call to Slighted “ duty.” 


7 > ae. 
Now, if who would “ in wedlock thrive,” 
Must find this lurking “ answer,” 
I hardly think I'll longer “ strive’— 
For here it is, at hand, sir: 
And, if “Since Adam’s time it’s been,” 
And ’s still in “ mystery” lurking, 
I guess ’tis but a venial sin, 
And so, shall cease my working. 


W. 5S. P. 





Here is another, to which we have no 
doubt some of our ingenious readers will 
readily find the proper answer. 

Ricumonp, Va., April 23rd, 1864. 

Sir :—If you think the following Charade 


worthy of a place in the “varieties,” you 
will oblige a “reader” by publishing it. 


» CHARADE. 
To THE READER. 


My first’s a name that’s found amongst 
The good, the great, the true ; 

The Book of books, and thrones attest, 
And se perhaps may you. 


My second is a potent spell, 
Among the sons of earth, 

And proves, alas, too oft I ween, 
The source that gave it birth. 


My whole, a modest garden flower— 
Full oft appears to view; 

But now I’ve told all but its name, 
I leave the rest to you. 


B. E. T. 


AN EPIGRAM. 


On Onze Norep ror ABSENCE FROM THE 
Post or Dury. 


Though Captain Blank be famed for noth- 
ing more, 
We must admit he is a great tactician ; 
While flanking things was difficuli of yore, 
In such manauvers he’s a true precisian ; 
Harpe to him is dull, and Scotr a lout— 
They never taught a plan for “ playing out.” 
. | a eS 
Came nwar Darron, Guo., Feb’ry, 1864. 


) 





TO AN AULD CRONIE. 


Addressed by a Baptist Minister in Florida, 


to a Presbyterian Minister in Virginia, his 
College Chum, some five and forty years ago. 


“T long hae thought, my youthful friend, 
A something to hae seut you, 

Tho’ it should serve no other end 
Than just a kind memento.”’—Bourns. 


’Tis long, my friend, since we hae met, 
Or since we've held familiar chat 
On Mollie, Eveline or Bet; 
On jiltin’ jades, or this or that. 


But ye maun ken I've nae forgot 
With whom I quondam conn’d my 
Greek ; 
With whom it aftimes was my lot 
To haud dispute, and aft a'freak. 


Ah! blithesome were those days of auld, 
And gleesome did their momeuts pass; 
We baith were young, we baith were 
bauld, 
Ay’ ilka loed his lore an’ lass. 


Avweel! awee!! those days are gaen 

To haud dispute with ‘auld lang syne, 
Sae let them gang an’ gab alane; 
’ For by-gaen days we'll nae repine. 


Its nae in man, whate’er his craft, 
To gar the wheels o’ Time run baek: 
We winna grieve—O look alaft; 
There’s guid an’ gear for a’ we lack. 


The daylight there kens ne’er a cloud, 
Nor dusky Een, nor murky Night; 
Tis noonday aye, an’ brightness croud— 
The thought amaist bedims my sight. 


© when we meet my friend aboon, 
We'll need nae mair your Argand lamp, 
Nor light o’ stars, nor sun, nor moon; 
We'll by the Laird o’ light encamp. 


An’ by the brightness o’ his face 
We'll con nae lawlan lingo more ; 


’ We'll turn Heaven’s golden leaves o’ 


grace, 
An’ as we con the GUDE adore. 
J, 8. B. 





The three rules given by the celebrated 


John Humer for the rearing of healthy 
ehildren were—-* Plenty of milk, plenty of 
sleep and plenty of flannel.” 
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: : that, amid all the woes of the Southern 
Foreign Selections. Confederacy, her women still feel their ut- 
eer ML Seat Led aps ter ignorance of the fashions whenever 


they have a new dress to make up or an 
Lire x THs ConreperRaTe STATEs.—The |0!d one to renovate. J'imagine-that when 
wife of a General in the Confederate ser-}0™r intercourse with the rest of mankind is 
vice, writing to her friend in Europe, says: jrevivec, we shall present a singular as- 
“There are many little things in which |Pect; but what we have lost in external 
our daily life is changed—many luxuries !2ppearance, I trust we shall have gained 
cut off from the table which we have for- |!" sublimer virtues and mere important 
gotten to miss. Our mode of procuring ,d¥alites.” 
necessaries is very different and far more 
complicated. The condition of our cur-, Paincs Atrrep —Whether or not it is 
rency bas brought about many curious |true that Prince Alfred, as Lord Brougham 
results; for instance, I have just procured |remarked at the late Social Science Con- 
leather for our negro shoes by exchanging | gress, is one of the best of princes, he has 
tallow for it, of which we bad a great | become an immense favourite among the 
quantity from some fat beeves fattened and | Modern Athenians, some of whom have 
killed upon the place. I am now bargain- |gone the length of seeking locks of his 
ing with a factory up the country to ex- | hair from the barber who usually had the 
change pork and ljard with them for blocks | honour of cropping his Royal Highness. 
of yarn to weave negro clothes; and not} Like his elder brother, the Prince isa heavy 


only negro clothing I have woven, I am 
now dying thread to weave home-spun for 
myself and daughters. [am ravelling up 
or having ravelled all the old scraps of fine 
worsteds aud dark silks to spin thread for 
gioves for the General and staff, which 
gloves I am to knit. These heme-knit 
gloves and these home-spun dresses will 
look much neater and nicer than you would 
suppose. My daughters and I, being in 
want of under garments, I sent a quantity 
of lard to the Macon factory, and recefved 
in return fine unbleached calico,—a pound 
of lard paying for a yard of cloth. They 
will not sell cloth for money. This un- 
bleached calico my daughters and self are 
now making up ior ourselves. You see 
some foresight is necessary to provide for 
the necessaries of life. If I were to de- 
scribe all the cutting and altering of old 
things to make them new, which now per- 
petually goes on, I should far outstep the 
limits of a letter—perhaps I have done so 
already, but I thought this sketch would 


amuse you, and give you some idea of our | 


Confederate ways and means of living and 
doing. At Christmas I sent presents to my 
relations in Savannah, and instead of the 
elegant trifles I used to give at that season 
I bestowed as follows :—several bushels of 
meal, peas, bacon, butter, lard, eggs, sau- 
sages, soap (home-made), rope, string, and 
2 coarse basket! all of which articles,I am 
assured, were most warmly welcomed, and 
more acceptable than jewels and silks 
would have been. To all these we are so 


familiarised that we laugh at these changes 
in our ways of life, and keep our regrets 
for graver things. The photographs of your 
children I was so happy to see. You would 
have smiled to have heard my daughters 
divining the present fashion from the style 
You must know 


of dress in the likenesses. 


ismoker. Nothing, in fact, seems to please 
/him better than a good pipe of tobacco, 
and a chat with two or three cheerful com- 
| panions. He is also of a mechanical cast 
(of mind, and in his smeking room at Holy- 
| rood he had fitted up a turning lathe, with 
which he was in the habit of amusing 
|himself by making neat little boxes and 
other articles as presents for his visitors. 
In photography he is remarkably proficient, 
| having imbibed a strong relish for it from 
|his mother, who is known to be practical- 
ly conversant with the art, and to have in- 
structed her family in its details. A pho- 
|tograph of the Prince, taken by himself a 
|few days ago at Holyrood, now forms one 
\of the chief attractions in the saloon of a 
| fashionable and popular artist here. I may 
ifurther mention, as facts which are not 
| generally known, that his Royal Highness 
|is equally expert on the violin and harmo- 
inium. One incident illustrating a highly 
| favourable trait of the Prince’s character 
|must not be omitted. Some time ago, as 
will be remembered, one of his eyes was 
accidentally blackened while he was play- 
ing at racket. The ball, it seems, had 
been flung against him by a student, who, 
of course, became greatly annoyed, not to 
say alarmed at the result of his awkward- 
ness. The poor fellow manifested extreme 
and, no doubt, sincere sorrow for the oc- 
currence, but his despondency gave place 
to hearty admiration when the Prince good 
humouredly asked him to dinner at Holy- 
rood Palace next day, in order to lighten 
Ithe tedium of his Royal Highness’s tem- 
porary imprisonment. The invitation, [ 
believe, was accepted.—Edinburgh corres- 
pondent of St. Andrew's Gazette. 











tator, is estimated at £5,000,000. 





Lord Overstone’s fortune, says the Spec- | 
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GarmBaLpI AND Vicror Hugo.—On Satur 
day week, the day on which he received 
the visit of his Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales, Gen. Garibaldi wrote as follows 
to Victor Hugo :—(Translation. )>—* To Vic- 
tor Hugo, Hauteville House.—Prince’s gate, 
London, 22nd April, 1864. Dear Victor 
Hugo,—To visit you in your exile was with 
me more than a desire—it was a duty; but 
many circumstances prevented me. lt hope 
you will understand that distant or near I 
ain never separatéd from you, and from 
the noble cause you represent.—Always 
yours,—G. Garibaldi.” (Reply.) “ Haute- 
ville house, 24th April, 1864.—Dear Gari- 
baldi—I have not written to you to come 
because you would have come, and what- 
ever might have been my delight to take 
you by the hand—you the true hero— 
whatever joy I might have had to receive 
you in my house, 1 know that you were 


better occupied: you were in the arms of 


a nation, and one has not the right to take 
you away from a people. Guernsey sa- 
lutes Caprera, and perhaps one day may 
visit it. In the meantime let us love one 
another. The people of England at the 
present moment present a noble spectacle. 
Be the guest of England after having been 
the Liberator of Italy. This is beautiful 
and grand. He that is applauded is fol- 
lowed. Your triumph in England is a vic- 
tory for Liberty. The Old Europe of the 
Holy Alliance trembles at it. The reason 
is, there is no great distance from these ac- 
clamations to deliverance— Your friend,— 
Victor Hugo.” 


DeatH oF Meyerserr.—aA telegram an- 
nounces the death of the celebiated com- 
poser, Meyerbee:. He was bornat Berlin, 
September 5th, 1794. His father, James 
Beer, a rich Jew banker, gave him an ex- 
cellent education, and his musical talents 
developed themselves so early that at 
seven years of age he played the piano- 
forte at concerts. At the age of fifteen he 
cemmenced his musical studies. The 
Abbé Vogler, one of the greatest organists 
of Germany, had at this time opened a 
school of’ music at Darmstadt, into which 
only the rarest talent was received for cul- 
tivation. Here Meyerbeer had for fellow- 
pupils Geusbarber, chapel-master at Vien- 
na, C. Maria von Weber, and Godsfroy de 
Heber. Two years after the commence- 
ment of Meyerbeer’s residence with Vog- 
ler the latter closed his school, and the 
two travelled in Cermany during a year. 
At Munick, under Vogler’s auspices, Mey- 
erbeer produced his first work, “ Jephtha’s 
Daughter ;” he was then eighteen years of 
age. Vogler now drew up, with amusing 
self-complacency, a brevet of maestro, to 
which he added, at the same time, his 
blessing, gave both to Meyerbeer, and bade 





him adieu. At this time the Italian style 
was in high favour at Vienna; Meyeibeer 
wrote his “ Two Caliphs” at the request of 
the court, and, neglecting the prevailing 
taste, failed of success. He then took the 
advice of Salieri, author of “Tarere,”’ 
who comforted him by the assuraiice that 
he had evinced true gerius in his Jast mu- 
sical composition, and pressed him to visit 
Italy. Here his taste became modified 
under the influence of a beautiful climate, 
#nd he was charmed with the Italian style. 
In this style he wrote his first great opera, 
the “ Crociato in Egittc,” which establish- 
ed Lis fame. From this time he commen- 
ced a series of works which have achieved 
the highest success. His “ Robert le Dia- 
bie,” the “ Huguenots,” the “ Prophete,” 
the * Etoile du Nord,” and “ Dinorah,”’ 
are known all over Eurmpe. Besides his 
operas he has written a Stabat, a Miserere, 
a Te Deum, twelve psalms, several canta- 
las, an oratorio.and a great number of 
melodies to Italian, French, and German 
words. In 1842 he was Chapel-master to 
the King of Prusssia. He was alsoa Mem- 
ber of the Acadenty of Fine Arts at Ber- 
lin, an Associate of the Institute, and an 
Officer of the Legion of Honour. 


InrERESTING AnTIQUARIAN DiscoveRY.—A 
discovery of considerable interest to anti- 
quarians has been made in digging for the 
foundation of the memorial to the late Sir 
George Lewis, which is to be erected on a 
commanding eminence at New Raduor. 
Soon after the werkmen had commenced 
operations, solid walis of great thickness 
were here and there discovered, and on 
going down to the depth of twelve feet the 
floors of rooms, dungeons, court yards, and 
dark passages 6f various kinds were seen. 
In fact, much of the remains of Radnor 
Castle was thus unexpectedly brought to 
light, many of the mouided windows and 
arch-doorways being apparently but little 
injured. Some of the windows, indeed, 
contain their original iron gratings. The 
moulded details of the remains date back 
as faras the 13th century, and are good 
specimens of the style. On these discov- 
eries Leing made, the committee consulted 
the architect of the memorial, Mr. John 
Gibbs, of Oxford, and the unanimous opin- 
ion was that the discovered remains shoul: 
be preserved and a fresh site selected. 
The memorial will now therefore be erect- 
ed not far from the foot of the Castle Hill, 
and at a point where the road. diverges 
right and left from the Kington Road, a 
spot similar to thaton which stands the 
Martyrs Memorial at Oxford. Altogether, 
the change may be considered advanta- 
geous, as the passer-by on either road will 
now be enabled to examine the beautiful 





details of the memorial without the trouble 
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of ascending the hill, It is expected that 
the memorial will be inaugurated during 
the month of October next.—Ozxzford Jour— 


wide 


nat. 


It is stated in Paris that Queen Victoria 
has hitherto refrained from replying to the 
letter of her son-in-law, intimating the 
“splendid victory” of the Prussians at 
Duppel. 


It is understood, that Madame Alboni bas 
retired from “the profession.” 








VPurieties. 





Uncle Sam had a neighbour who was in 
the babit of werking on Sunday, but after 
awhile he joined the church. One day hé 
met the minister to whose church he be 
longed. “ Well, Uncle Sam,” said he, “do 
you see any difference in Mr. P. since he 
joined the church?’ “Oh, yes,” said 
Uncie Sam, “a great difference. Before, 
when he went out to mend his fences on 
Sunday, he carried his axe on his shoulder, 
now he carries it under his ove: coat.” 


A physician, examining his student as 
to his progress, asked him, “ should a man 
fall into a well forty feet deep, and strike 
his head against one of the tools with 
which he had been digging, what would 
be your course if called in as a surgeon ¢” 
The student replied, “ I would advise them 
to let the man lie and fill up the well.” 


Francis, Duke of Luxembourg, was a 
celebrated French general, and much de- 
formed. His uniform success, when con- 
tending with William IIL, of England, 
rendered him an object of jealousy to that 
prince, who once, in the bitterness of his 
heart, called him “hamp-backed.” “ What 
does he know of my back ?” said the mar 
shal, “ he never saw it.” 


There are two things which will make 
us happy in this life, if we attend to them. 
The first is, never to vex ourselves about 
what we can’t help ; and the second, never 
to vex ourselves about what we can help. 


It is a singular fact that a woman cannot 
jook from a precipice of any magnitude 
without becoming giddy. But what is still 
more singular, the giddiness departs the 
very moment somebody puts his arm 
around her waist to keep her from falling. 
Queer, isn’t it. 


Never speak of a man’s virtues before 
his face, nor of his vices behind his back. 


Perpetual motion—a woman’s tongue 
when talking about her baby. 


tt 


Kisses admit of a greater variety of 
character than perhaps even our lady read- 
ers are awai:é. Eight basial diversities 
are mentioned in Scripture. The kiss of 

Salutation—Sam, xx.41. I Thess. v. 16. 
Valediction—Ruth ii. 9. 
Reconciliation—2 Sam. xiv. 33. 
Subjection—Psalms ii. 12. 
Approbation— Proverbs ii. 4. 
Adoration—I Kings xix. 18, 
Treachery—- Matt. xxvi. 49. 

A tfection—~Genesis xiv. 15. 


Charleston was the port near which La 
Fayette first landed in America. At a 
public dinner given him on his second 
visit to this country, he gave the following 
toast : 

Perpetual and ever increasing prosperity 
to the city of Charleston, where an Amer- 
ican recruit received a first blessing, and 
which shall bave the last wishes ofa grate- 
ful veteran. 


In the latest volume of Carlyle’s history 
of Frederick the Second, occurs the fol- 
lowing fearfully and wonderfully made 
sentence: * Let try and select, and 
extricate into caherence and visibility, ou: 
of these historical dust-heaps, a few of the 
systematic phenomena of physiognomic 
procedures of Frederick in his first weeks 
of his kingdom, by way of contribution to 
some portraiture of his then inner man.” 
Certainly. 


us 


Jean Paul has many fine thoughts. Here 
is one: 

“ Man has two minutesand a hulf to live 
—one to smile, one to sigh and a half to 


love—for in the midst of this he dies. But 
the grave is not deep—4t is the shining 
thread of angles that seek us. When the 
unknown hand throws the fatal dart at the 
end of man, then boweth he his head, 
and the dart lifts the.crown of thorns from 
his wounds.” 


Tre Tre to Biusxa.-—“ Blush not now, 
said a distinguished Italian to his young 
relative, whom he met issuing from a 
haunt of vice, “you should have b!ushed 
when you wentin.” The heart alone is 
safe which shrinks from the slightest con- 
tact or conception of evil and waits not to 
inquire, what will the world say? 


Dean Swift says: “A woman may knit 
ber stockings, but not her brows—she may 
darn her hose, but not her eyes—curl her 
hair, but not her lips—thread her needle, 
but not the public street.” 


Major General John Pope, the prince of 
Federal liars, is going to write a history of 
his campaig lt is likely to be a good 
fiction. 
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This long established and well-known joarnal of literature, having been recently 
purchased by the subseribers, will, in future, be conducted exclusively under their con 
trol. In all its departments. both basiness and editorial. the MESSENGER will be un 
der the management of an entirely new regime, and the Proprietors are sanguine ofa 
success jn the future, which the Magazine bas never yet realised. if their friends and 
the public shall yield them a support worthy of ro important an enerprize, looking to 
the advancement of the highest literary interests of the Confederacy. 

Argument or appeal in behalf of the importance of an elevated literatnre to our 
country. the absence of which has hitherto made us almost a by word of reproach among 
older nations, and even now militates against our interést abroad, need not be ad dressed 
to those whom this circular is designed to reach. 

But to the attainment of this great end something more is necessary than mere ver- 
bal expressions of sympathy and encourngement. The friends of Southern literature 
must foster the efforts of our literary men to secure fur us a worthy position In the w orld 
ef letters. 

We design the MESSENGER to be an enterprise worthy of the support of all classes 
of our people. We shall aim chiefly to secure for our pages the productions of the 
highest order of genius aud scholarship, and at the same time such a:tictes as w ill con 
tribute to the instruction and amusemeut of the public at large. To this end we shail 
give our attention to and solicit contributions from Southern writers in all the cdepart- 


' 


ments of . 


LITERATURE, 
POETRY, 
ROMANCE, 
REVIEW, 
CRITICISM. 
In short, every subject whose prominence is sufficient to entitle it to vutice will have is 
dlue share of attention. 

We earnestly solicit the assistance of our friends throughout the Confederacy in the 
enlargement of our subscription list, which must be increased tu enable us to meet the 
heavy pecuniary outlay to which we shall be subjected. 

For the present the price of subscription will be TEN DOLLARS for twelve months, 
SIX DOLLARS for six months, if the order is received previous to March 1, 1864. Af- 
ter that date the subscription will be TWELVE DOLLARS for twelve months, EJGHT 
DOLLARS for six months. This increase will not affect those who subscribe before the 
Ist of March next. 


Beas” Orders must be accompanied with the cash. 


Mr. GEORGE C. WEDDERBURN, formerly of New Orleans. vow of this city, will 
control the business interests of the Mrssencer, and Mr, FRANK H. ALFRIEND, of 
this city, will direct its editorial managemeut. Communications connected with the lit- 
erary conduct of the Mrsssncer will be directetl to the editor; other commuvicutipns 
should be directed to the Proprietors. 


WEDDERBURN & ALFRIEND, Proprisrors, 
Richmond, Va. 





Bas” All pereons indebted to the MESSENGER prior to the 23d day of December, 
1863, will please remit the amount due to 


MACFARLANE & FERGUSSON, 
Pe Richmond, Va. 
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the public sliall yield them a support worthy of so important an enterprize, looking to 
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Argument or appeal in behalf of the importance of a levated literature to our 
country, the absence of ‘which has hitherto made ns almost a by werd of reproach among 
older nations, and even now militates against our interest abroad, need not be addressed 
to those whoin this cirenlar is designed to reach 

But to the attainment of this great end something iaure is necessery than mere ver 
bal expressions of sympathy and encouragement. ‘he friends of Southern literature 
must foster the efforts of our literary men to secure for us a worthy position in the world 
of letters. 

We design the MESSENGER to be an enterprise Worthy of the support of all classes 
of our people. We shallbaim chiefly to secure for our pages the productions of the 
highest order of genius aud scholarship, and at the same time such articles as will con- 
tribute to the instruction and amusement of the public at large. To this end we shall 
give our attention to and solicit contributions from Southern writers in all the depart- 
ments of 
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In short, every subject whose prominence is suflicient to entitle it to notice will have its 
due share of attention. 
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heavy pecuniary outlay to which we shall be subjected. 

For the present the price of subscription will be TEN DOLLARS for twelve months, 
SIX DOLLARS for six months, if the order is received previous to March 1, 1864. Af- 
ter that date the subscription will be TWELVE DOLLARS for twelve months, EIGHT 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 
SMITH’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


Revised and improved, and adapted to the use of 
Schools in the Confederate States. 12mo., 
200 pages, , . Price 


THE CONFEDERATE SPELLING BOOK, 


[Third Edition since May.] 160 pages, . . Price 


THE CONFEDERATE PRIMER, 
os 


32 pages, ; : . Price 


THE CONFEDERATE RHYMING PRIMER, 


34 pages, ; ; ’ . Price 





NEARLY READY 


A SERIES OF CONFEDERATE READERS. 


a 
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Address orders to 


A LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE. 


$2 00 
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GEORGE L. BIDGOOD, 





Publisher and Rookseller, 161 Main Sé.. 


Richmond. Va. 


NEW RICHMOND THEATRE. 





R. D. OGDEN, <- - - tks and Stage Manager. 





This popular resort of amusement, the Manager is happy to announce, 
notwithstanding the many difficulties against wns h the Management 
have had to contend, still eontinues to offer nightly BRiLLL \NT AND 
ATTRACTIVE PROGRAMMES, diver sified by: choice s elections from 
the most sterling productions of the dramatic repertory; sucha 
TRAGEDIES, 

COMEDIE®s, 


PLAYS, 
DRAMAS, 
FARCES, 
BURLETTAS, 


OPERAS, &c., 
WITH WHICH ARE INTRODUCED 


CHARACTERISTIC AND FANCY DANCES, SONGS, BALLADS 
AND DUETTS. 


All presented in a manner unequalled in any other Theatre in the 
Confederacy. 

The Management have directed all their efforts to the coi mposition of 
a Corps Dr amatigue, second to none in the Confederacy, and take plea- 
sure in introducing to the =~ the following leading sujets. 


Miss ELOISE BRIDGES, tlie e rior and unrivalled Tragedienne. 

Miss SALLIE P: ARTINGION, Comedy, Bur ey and general ac- 
tress. 

Miss MARY PARTINGTON, beautiful and charming Danseuse. 

Mrs. C. DEBAR, “ Queen of the Dama. 

Miss C. CRYSTAL. 

Les Petites LEWIS AND JACKSON. 


WITH':AN EFFICIENT CORPS DE BALLE'T. 
Mr. J. 8. CHARLES, the Nestor of the Southern Stage. 
J of THORPE, Old Man and general actor. 
J. WELLS, E. BANKER, J. BROWN, R. STROUTHERS. 
R. ph OGDEN, Acting and Stage Manager. 
THE ORC HESTR A 
Is composed of the best musicians in is’ Confederacy, under the direc- 


torship of Professors A. Rosenburg and M.:Loebman, who are conceded 
to be the best musical caterers in the Confederacy 


ya> THE THEATRE IS OPEN EVERY EVENING. 2g 


The Management beg leave to call attention to the elite audiencés that 
nightly crowd the Theatre, as an evidence of the correctness of the per- 


formances, and the popularity of the plays selected. 
R. D. OGDEN, Acting and Stage Manager. 
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ta. J.D. Butts & Bros., Augusta. G. W. Wiiliams & Co., Charleston. McDaniel & Irby, 


WM. H. FOWLE, SONS & C2, 


Auctioneers & Gen’! Commission Merchants, 
116 & 118 Main Street, Richmond, Va. 


WW. H. PRICH, 


Grocer and Commission Merchant, 


DEALER IN 


IMPORTED WINES, LIQUORS, &C. 


Thirteenth St., between Main and Cary, 
BICHMON Dy: Vi Ac 
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FINE WINES AND LIQUORS. 
a ae ER his Soe ge 
Importer and Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 


Fine Wines, Liquors and Family Groceries, 
12th Street, between Main and Cary. 
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GEO. 








DUNN & CO:, 


ENGRAVERS, LITHOGRAPHERS AND PUBLISHERS, 
RICHMOND, VA. 


Heve just published a 


MUSICAL SOUVENIR, 





. : 1} 
Fare wei siantiag Flop 


roud-bye, Sweetheart, 


Haip of the South 


Her Bright Smile Haunts Me. 


Juanita, 

Kathleen Mavourneen, 
heep Me Awake, . 
(.orena, ; : 
My Wife and Child, 
Mother, is the Battle Over? 


Mother. Oh Sing Me to Rest, 


Mareh of SouthernMen, 


Love Me, $2. Dear Mother I've Come 


with handsome Portraits, Se. 


$2. Ou Guard, de. 


HUNTEN’S INSTRUCTIONS FOR 


epeh part. Trade one-third off. 


— a 


Teachers and schools taking ten 


ithustrated with colored title, and on first class pa- 


Halfooff to the Trade 


’ 


5f) No Qne Love $82 O00 
50 No Surren 2 UU 
OU Rock Ms S . 1 50 
See at ‘ it j t t a‘ Soup hant One. C QU 

} Sout}; i f S l Su 
Ov Southe Solid Boy 1 50 
BO {; Someti yto Love, . : 2 Ui 
00 The South, j UU 


530 | Up With the Flag 

00 | Virginia Marseillaise, , 

AO When this Crue! Wur is Over, 

aU We have Parted. ; . 

00 Who Will Care for Mother Now? 
00 Why, No One to Love, ae 


— tt ee 
a 
« 


VERY LATEST 


Home to Die, $2 Gen. Morgan's Grand March, 


r Spangied Cross with the Pure Field of White, 





THE PIANO FORTE, iw two parts. Price $3 


parts; 82 50° each. 


BLANK MUSIC LINES, 4 pages cap, $1. Free by post. Tra le 6U'cents 


NEW FRENCH GRAMMAR, 


Just ont,144 pages, 18mo., beautifally printed, on good | er, S35. One-third off to the 


rade. Tearlers and schools taking o1xX copies, S82 « ea 


S OF THE PRESS 


A Crrviraste GRAMMAR FoR ScHoons.—Through the publishers, Messrs. Geo. Dunn & 


Co., we have received a new revised editi tt A Complete Grammar.of the 
French Language, with Exerc and Dialogneés. for the Use of Schonis and Private 
Students.” The work was originally compiled and } -d by John Christison, teach 


er of Modern Languages in the Dundee Publie semina 4. it has been highly spoken 


o! by those competent to judge aud 1s calculated to tacilitate stu lents who desire to 


learn the French Language. 


arles Hl. Wynne is the printer, the simple announce 


ment of whiciris sufficient recommendation for , : Wical eteention of the 


work —Daily Dispatch, Jan 


A GRAMMAR FoR THE FRENCH 


LANGUAGE —! Lessrs. 


reo, Dunn & Co. have just pub 


lished a French Grammar—the first published in the Confederate States+—by John Chris 


tison of Dundee College. 


weecen judge trom a enrsor) 


Jooks, aud is atrenged upon a 


\\ ‘4 ¢ ‘ 


We conmnend it to The atte 


Tv) ‘ 
» te 


is qmte a compr sive compendiumyas far as 
‘lance of the best featares of the more elaborate Tex: 


, 


mpie pila well acapted to the use of beginners. 


‘Teachers — Richmond Erquirer, Jan. 14, 1864. 


We have received from the publishers, Messrs. Geo. Donn & Co., of Richmond, Va., 
the first Confederate edition of a * Grammar of the French Language, by John Christi- 
son of Dundee Coilege;”’ carefully revised by F. W. Rosier. The work is neatly printed, 


. 


and we have no doubt will meet with a ready sale. aa worksa of the kind have become 


7 
veer searece.—Seattiel, Tait 
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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


‘ 


Tre SourHerN Lirerary MrssEnGE#R, the only established magazine and 
journal of standard literature in the South, now offers superior inducements to 
the patronage of the reading public. We are using every exertion to render it 
worthy of the patronage of all classes of our citizens. The very best writers of 
the South are engaged to contribute to its columns. In addition to which each 
number will contain choice selections from the papers and periodicals of foreign 
countries. The liberal encouragement which we have thus far received, every 
day furnishes evidence of the recognition vy the public of our claims upon its 
sympathy and support. With the February and March numbers the subserip- 
tions of many of our patrons will expire, and we respectfully ask a prompt re- 
newal of subscriptions by those who desire the MzssENGER to be sent to them, as 
the exigencies of the times compel us to adhere strictly to the Cash System. 


WEDDERBURN & ALFRIEND, Proprietors, 
Richmond, Va. 


s@y- Wanted competent and reliable AGENTS all over the Confederacy. 


“THE MAGNOLIA WEEKLY,” 


An elegantly printed 


HOME JOURNAL, 


The largest and most beautiful periodical in the South. Devoted to the dissemination 
of ROMANCE, BIOGRAPHY, POETRY and MISCELLANY. 

The services of the leading established writers of the South, together with many of 
the first among the younger favorites in the field of literature have beén secured. No 
efforts will be spared to give brilliancy and spirit to the columns of the “ MAGNOLIA 
WEEKLY” throughout its future career. 


Tsrus—TWENTY DOLLARS per annum; TWELVE DOLLARS for six months. 


SMITH & BARROW, Publishers, 
Richmond,, Va. 








March 1864. 





To the Troops of the State of North Carolina. 


The N. C. Soldiers’ Home and Depot 


Mave been removed to the large and commodious building (formerly the United States 


Hotel) at the corner of Main and 19th streets. 
O. F. MANSON, 
February. General Agent State of N.C. 


MACFARLANE & FERGUSSON, 


BOOK & JOB sslobcsia Nieas id t 
RICHMOND, VA. 
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OFFICE SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER, 
No. 5, 14th Street, 


Between Main and Franklin, nnder Exchange Hotel. 


















Will act as agents tor the purchase of all recent pubiications, Music. and other arti- 
cles ordered by our subscribers and agents throughont the Confederacy, aud will forward 
the articles at the prices advertised by the egg recat either by mail or E ard as re- 
quested. Orders, acc companied by the eash, addressed to WEDDERBURN & AL- 
FRIEND, Proprietors, will receive prompt attention. 










The Avacrioan Hotel. 


CORNER MAIN AND 1lrn STREETS, 
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RICH MON 5),.VAs 
Being centrally located, having been re;fitted and elegantly furnished, and with tables 
to compare with any in the city or State, was re-opened Gor. i, 1863. A call is soticited. 


WM. A. WRIGHT & CO., Proprietors. 







P. S. COLBY & CO., 


DEALERS IN 


FINE WINES, LIQUORS, CIGARS, TOBACCO, &€, 


2nd door below Telegraph Office, 
Much No. 146 MAIN STREET. 


MARRIAGE AND VISITING CARDS, 


Engraved and Printed. 


SEALS AND DIES, 


For Corporations and public companies. 


BANK. NOTES, BONDS, CHECKS, &c. 


Handsomely engraved and in a style to prevent forgéry. 
Designs and Estimates furnished. 
4 GEO. DUNN & 00., 


Ergravers, ~~ thog sraphers and Cope t Plate Printers, 
Maréh srney Me'n and 14th Sts , Richmond, Fe. 
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Agents for the Messenger. 





GEV. L. BIDGOOD, No. 161 Main Street, Richmond. Va. H.C. CLARKE, Mobile 
Ala. THOS. §S. SIMMONS, Monticello, Fia.. JOHN C. SCHREINER & SON, Savan- 
nah. J. Y. GILMORE. Orange Courthonse, Va. R. B. BUTTON, Lynchburg, Va. P. , 
B. GLASS, Columbia. 8. C.F. D. SMAW, Wilmington, N. C. BOGART & WHITE- be | 
KER, Golds boro, N.C. T.S. WHITAKER. Charlotte, N.C. J. W. BURKE, Macon, 2st Sy 
Ga. S. HART, Sr., Charleston, S.C. BRANSON & FARRAR, Raleigh, N.C. BLACK- ¥ 
MAR & BRO., Augusta, Ga. H. 8S. BARTON, Montgomery, Ala. R. RICHES, Peters~ be 
burg, Va. ROBT. COWAN, Staunton, Va. A. G. TAYLOR, Danville, Va. RICHARDS’ 
Bookstore, Atlanta, Ga. J.T McCRUM, Lexington, Va. 


Ba@s~ Wented competent and reliable AGENTS all over the Confederacy. 





Bes~ Orders for the trade addressed to the Agents, or Proprietors, will receive prompt 
attention. 


Single Copies, - 7” ~ - $2. 


a eee ee ee + a —- + 


CONCERT ELA TL: 


Prof. St. MAUR BINGHAM’S 
FASHIONABLE DANCING ACADEMY, 


EXCHANGE HOTEL, corer 4th and Franklin streets, 
RICHMOND, VA. 


—— ++ se ree ee at ee 


B. J. JOHNSON, 


Virginia and North Carolina Tobacco Agency, 
Cary, between 13th and Virginia Streets, Richmond. 


Pays particular attention to the sale of Manufactured Tobacco. 
















Or ne ee ee 


W. H. ROGERS. 





a 


G. W. ROBINSON. 8. R. ADAMS. 


ROBINSON, ADAMS & CO, 
Auction & Commission gs 


Corner MAIN & eimmnniia ismenaies smenabencsster "ts VA. 
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Ww. F. PRICE, 


Grocer and Commission Merchant, 


DEALER IN 


IMPORTED WINES, LIQUORS, &€.. 


Thirteenth St., between Main and Cary, 
RICHMOND. VA. 














GEO. DUNN & CO. 
ENGRAVERS, LITHOGRAPHERS AND PUBLISHERS; 


RICHMOND, VA. 
Have jast published a 


MUSICAL SOUVENTIR, 


Containing three songs, handsomely illustrated with colored title, and on first class pa- 
per. Price $3. Half off to the Trade. 


pes They hate lately issued: All under $2, half off to the trade.. The Songs $2, 
75 cents off. 


Annie of the Vale,* ‘ . $1:50 { Come, Dearest, the Daylight is Gone, $1 50 
All Quiet Along the Potomac, . 1 504 Iris better to Laugh than to Cry, . 1 50 
Call Me not Back from the Echoeless | Ask Me Not Why, . - 150 
Shore, . . 2 00 | Dixie! the Land of King Cotton, . 1 50 
Farewell Enchanting Hope, 2 00 | I Remember the Hour, Crue) War 
Good-bye, Sweetheart, « « 2 00 Answer, F ) 50 
Harp of the South. 1 50 f IT Will Meet Thes, 1 50 
Her Bright Smile Haunts Me,* - 100 | Juanita, . 1 ae 
Kathleen Ma vyourneen, : - 1.50 | Parthenia to Ingomaz, & 3 50 
Keep Me Awake,  % .- 1 50 | Eet me Kiss Him for Bis Mother, ? 3 50 
Lorena, ae 1 0O | When first I Saw Sweet Nellie, 1 50 
My Wife and Chita, ° 1 50 } Unknown Dead, é 1 00 
Mother, is the Battle Over? 1 50 | They said My Love would Chang ge, 1 50 
Mother, Oh Simg Me to Rest, 2 00 | Rosalie, 1 50 
March of SouthernMen, °*. . 2 00 | Not for Gold or Precious Stones, 1 50 
No One to Love, . ‘ - 2 00 | The Young Volunteer, . 1 00 
No Surrender, . ° 2 00 | We Conquer or Dre, ° 1 50 
Rock Me to Sleep, . - 150 | Oh! Whispers what Thon Feelest, 1 50 
Sec at Your Peet @ Suppliant One,. 2 00 | Would I were with Vhee., I 50 
Southern Cross, ° . . 1 50 | Why dol Weep for Thee ? 1 50 
Southern Soldier Box, .° 1 50 
Something to Love, 5 ; e &£ OO 
The South, . ° 7 - 100F INSTRUMENTAL PIECES. 
Up With the Flag, . 1 50 | 
Virginia Marseillaise, I 50 | General Morgan’s Grand March, - 2 00 
When this Cruet War is Over,” t 50 | General Mercer's Grand March, k 50 
We have Parted, 1 50 | Rochester Schottisch, 1 00 
Who Will Care for Mother ‘Now? 3 50 | Stonewall Quick Step, ‘ . £eS 
Why, No One to Love, ‘2 0O } Leonora Polka, . 3 . 100 
Ever of Thee, 2 00 | Smith’s March, 1 00 
Do they Think of Me at Home, 1 00 {| Lorena Variations, 2 50 





THE VORT LATEST. 


Love Me, $2. Dear Mother I've Come Home to Die, $2. Gen. Morgan’s Grand March, 


with handsome Portraits, $2. The Star Spangled Cross with the Pure Field of White, 
$2. On Guard, $2. 


All the above Songs are arranged fox the Piano, and those megk:d thus * have Guitar 
aceom paniments. 





C. 8. A. HUNTEN’S PIANO FORTE INSTRUCTOR, containing 32 pages of rndi- 
ments. Scales, Exercises, and Lessons carefalty znd accurately fingered. Printed on 
thick durable paper. 

Parts T and [J are now ready. Price $3 each, or $6 complete. 

To the trade one-third off. Teachers and Schools taking ten copies, $2 59 each part, 
or $5 complete. 


NEW FRENCH GRAMMAR, 


* Foust out, 144 pages, 18mo., beanutifuily printed, on good paper, $3. One-third off to the 
trade. Téaehets and schoolé tak: Ag SIX Gapies, P2 50 each, 
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BAUGHMAN & RICHARDS, 


No. 19 PEARL STREET, 


RICHMOND, Va. 


Importers, Manufacturers and Dealers in 3 


PAPER, ENVELOPES AND STATIONERY 
me os GENERALLY. 


$2, Have eonstantly on hand a large and general stock, at WHOLESALE only. 





a 


— A GREAT DESIDERATUM. | 


50 
390 tee 
50 
A good article of Ink was something that could not be obtained previous to the intro~ 


50 duction of 

90 ’ ‘ e,° 9 

50 ¢ “Hover & Co.’s Superior Writing Ink. | 
Hiy ; 

pe This is decidedly the best ink now in wuse—as has been attested by the best judges. It . 
50 flows freely—does not corrode or become thick, and is of a permanent black color im- 

00 mediately after use. Fur sale, wholesale and retail, at No. 4, under Exchange Hotel, 

50 14th street, Richmond, Va. i 
dU ag OR ne ie Te te NERC Oe eee eS 

OU \ 
| “THE MAGNOLIA WEEKLY,” £ 

50 

50: 

50 : An elegantly printed 


HOME JOURNAL, 


The Jargest and most beautiful periodical in the South. Devoted to the dissemination 
00 of ROMANCE, BIOGRAPHY, POETRY and MISCELLANY. 


50 The services of the leading established writers of the South, together with many of 
00 the first among the younger favorites in the field of literature have been secured. No 
00 efforts will be spared to give brilliancy and spirit to the columns of the “MAGNOLIA 

OO WEEKLY” throwghout its future career. 


v0 


. 50 Tsaus—TWENTY DOLLARS per annum; TWELVE DOLLARS for six month 


Be 
SMITH & BARROW, Publishers, ~ 
rch, March 1864. Richmond, Va’ 
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To the ‘Troops of the State of - North Carolina. 
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pe ane t. G Soldiers’ Home and Depot 
Have been rem to.the largé and commodious building (formerly the United States 3 
Hotel) the corner of Main and 19th streets. f 
part, | O. F. MANSON, ‘ 
February. ° General Agent State of N. C. f 
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OFFICE SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER, 
No. 5, 14th Street, | 


Between Main and Franklin, under Exchange Hotel. 





Will act as agents for the putchase,6f all recent publications, Music, and other arti- 
cles ordered by our subscribers and ageuts throughout the Confederacy, and will forward 
the“articles at the prices advertised by the publishers, either by mail or Express as re- 
quested. Orders, ‘accompanied ‘by the “dash, addréssed to WEDDERBURN, & AL- 
FRIEND, ae oe. will receive prompt attention. 





Fhe American Hotel, 


CORNER MAIN AND lira STREETS, 





. eer, 








RICHMONTI D, VA. 


+ Bding cestrally lecated, hs g been re-fitted and elegantly furnished, and with tables 


to rep a es Gah inthe or State, re, pened Oct. 1, £863. A call is a 





WM. RIGHT & CO., Propri 
yy Pe S& COLBY & .CO,, 
DEALERS IN 


FINE WINES, LIQUORS, CIGARS, TOBACCO, &€, 


2rd door below Telegraph Office, 
March No. 146 MAIN STREPT. 


Sa 


—* j ° 


MARRIAGE AND VISITING CARDS: 


d Engraved. and Printed. 


*SEALS AND DIES, 


ay As as ioms and public eompanies. 


BANK. NOTES, BONDS, oHhkeaks’ ‘&e. 


oe | Handsomely engraved and i in a style to prevent forgery. 
x | Designs and Estimates furnished. 
* : ' GEO. DUNN & CO., 
8 
; 





a ott 


Engravers, Lithographers and Copper Plate Printers, 


March! Eee ae Corner Main and 14th Sts., Richmond, Va. 








les 





HENRY SMITH, 


Wholesale and Retail 


ee em Tie ee 


IN 


Fine Imported & Domestic Liquors, 
WINES, &c., &c. + 


Corner of Cary and Virginia Streets, 
RICHMOND, Va. 
OLD DOMINION INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Office corner of Cary and 138th Streets. 


Authorized Capital, - : . - $500,000, 
Cash Capital, - - - - 200,000. 


FIRE AND MARINE RISKS taken on favorable terms. . 
ISAAC DAVENPORT, Jz., President. 
Cuas. E. Wontnaw, Secretary. 





JEFFERSON INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SCOTTSVILLE, VA. 


J. W. MASON, President. 
J. W. Tyrer, Secretary. 


Insure against FIRE and MARINE RISKS on favorable terms. Losses promptly 


paid by 
THOS. M. ALFRIEND, Agent, 


Governor Street, Richmond, Vu. 





ALBEMARLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


of CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 


W. T. EARLY, President. 
Joux Woop, Jr., Secretary. 


Tnsure against FIRE RISKS, and on the LIVES of SLAVES on favorable terms. 
Lesses promptly paid by 


THOS. M. ALFRIEND, Agent, 


Governor Street, Richmond, Va. 











NEW RICHMOND THEATRE. 


R. D. OGDEN, - - - Acting and Stage Manager. 








This popular resort of amusement, the Manager is happy to announce, 
notwithstanding the many difficulties against which the. Management 
have had to contend, still continues to offer nightly BRILLIANT AND 
ATTRACTIVE PROGRAMMES, diversified by choice selections from 
the most sterling productions of the dramatic repertory; such as 


TRAGEDIES, 
COMEDIES, 
PLAYS, 
DRAMAS, 
FARCES, 
| BURLETTAS, 
OPERAS, &e., 


WITH WHICH ARE INTRODUCED 


CHARACTERISTIC AND FANCY DANCES, SONGS, BALLADS 
AND DUETTS. 


All presented in 2 manner unequalled in any other Theatre in the 
Confederacy. 


THE ORCHESTRA 


Is composed of the best musicians in the Confederacy, under the diree- 
torship of Professors A. Rosenburg and M. Loebman, who are eonceded 
to be the best musical caterers in the Confederacy. 


ges THE THEATRE IS OPEN EVERY EVENING. a 


The Management beg leave to call attention to the elite audiences.that 
nightly crowd the Theatre, as an evidence of the correctness of the per- 
formances, and the popularity of the plays selected. 


R. D. OGDEN, Acting and Stage Manager. 
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Agents fer the Messenger. 





GEO. L. BIDGOOD, No. 161 Main Street, | J. W. BURKE, Macon, Ga 


Richmond. Va. S. HART, Sr., Charleston, S. C. \ 
H. ©. CLARKE, Mobile, Ala. BRANSON & FARRAR, Raleigh, N. C. 
THOS. S. SIMMONS, Monticello, Fla. BLACKMAR & BRO., Augusta, Ga. 


JOHN C. SCHREINER & SON, Savannah. | H. 8. BARTON, Mentgomery, ala. 
J. Y. GILMORE, Orange Courthouse, Va. | R. RICHES, Petersburg, Va. 





R. B. BUTTON, Lynchburg, Va. ROBT. COWAN, Staunton, Va. 

P. B. GLASS & Co., Columbia, 8. C. A. G. TAYLOR, Daryville, Va. 

F. D. SMAW, Wilmington, N. C. RICHARDS’ Bookstore, Atlanta, Ga. 
BOGART & WHIT AKER. Goldsboro, N.C. | J.T, McCRUM, Lexington, Va. 

T. S. WHITAKER, Charlotte, N. C. T. M. ACTON, Army of Tennessee. 


RGF" Wanted competent and reliable AGENTS all over the Confederacy. 


BGS” Orders for the trade addressed to the Agents, or Proprietors, will receive proxapt 
attention, and a liberal disceunt allowed. 


Single Copies, . ; $ 2 | Subscription for 8 menths, . $ 8 
wacriasoncatde for 12 months, . 15 * . “Te - : % 


nag d ee Fee tata * 


GONCERT HALL. 


a 


Prof. St. MAUR BINGHAM’S 
FASHIONABLE DANCING ACADEMY, 


EXCHANGE HOTEL, comer 14th and Franklin streets, 
RICHMOND, VA. 


on ihe. ~~ 


| oe JOHNSON, 


Virginia and North Carolina Tobacco Agency, 
Cary, between 13th and Virginia Streets, Richmond. 


rite perticular attention toe the sale of Manufactured Tebacco. 
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- W. ROBINSON. S. R. ADAMS. W. H. ROGERS, 


ROBINSON, ADAMS & CO,, 
Auction & Contmission Merchants, 


Corner MAIN & waver SIRES, nearvcategiobci v4. 


Wc aes PRIOR, 


Grocer and Commission Merchant,. 


DEALER IN 


IMPORTED. WINES, LIQUORS, &C. 


Thirteenth St., between Main and Cary, 
RICHMOND, VA: 





























GEO. DUNN & CO. 
BNGRAVERS, LITHOGRAPHERS AND PUBLISHERS, 


RICHMOND, VA. ' 


Have just published a 


MUSICAL SOUVENIR. 


Containing three songs, handsomely illustrated with colored title, and on first ciass pa- 
per. Price $3. Hulf off to the Trade 


Bey They have lately issued: All under $2, half off to the trade. The Songs $2, 


75 cents off. 


Annie of the Vale,* . . $1 50 | Come, Dearest.the Daylight is Gone, $1 50 
All Quiet Along the Potomac, . 1 50 | Itis better to Laugh than to Cry, . 1 50 
Pall Me not Back trom the Echoeless © Ask Me Not Why, - 1 50 
Shore, . P = OO Dixie! the Land of King Cotton, 1 50 
Farewell Enchanting Hope, 2 00 | I Remember the Hour, Crifel War 
Good-bye, Sweetheart, ; - 2 00 Answer, 1 450 
Harp of the South. 1 50 | J Will Meet Thee, 1 3 
Her Bright Smile Haunts Me,” 1 00 | Juanita, ; 1 SU 
Kathleen Mavourneen, - 1 5U | Parthenia to Ingomar, ia 
Keep Me Awake, 1 5U | Let me Kiss Him for His Mother, ; ae 
Lorena, 1 GO | When first I Saw Sweet Nellie, 1 50 
My Wife and Cc bild;- 1 50 | Unknown Dead, 1 00 
Mother, is the Battle Over? 1 50 | They said My Love would c hange, 1 350 
Mother, Oh Sing Me to Rest, 2 00 | Rosalie, . - Le 
March of SouthernMen, ‘ 2 OO | Not for Gold or Precieus Stones, ee 
No One to Love, 2 00 | The Young Volunteer ‘ . 1 00 
No Sarrender, ‘ 200 | We Conquer or Nie, . - ia 
Rock Me to Sleep, -, ee Oh! Whisper what Thon Feeles:, . 1 50 
See at Your Feet a Suppliant One,. 2 00 | Wonld I were with Thee, 1 5U 
Southern Cross, ‘ ° 150 | Why dol Weep for Thee 1 Sv 
Southern Soldier Boy, ‘ 1 50 | . 
Something to Love, . 2 GO 
The South, . ~ +S INSTRUMENTAL PIECES. 
Up With the Flag, . 1 50 
Virginia Marseillaise, 1 50 | General Morgan’s Grand March, . 2 00 
When this Cruel War is Or> or,® 1 50 | General Mercer’s Grand March, 1 50 
We have Parted, § ° ‘ lL. oo Rochester Schottisch, ° ‘ 1 00 
Who Wili Care for Mother Now ? 1 50 | Stonewall Quick Step, 1 OD 
Why, No One to Love, 2 00 | Leonera Polka, 1 00 
Ever of Thee, 2 Ov Smith’s March, 1 Ov 
Do they Think of Me at Home, 1 00 | Lorena Variations, . 2 50 





THE VERY LAGEST. 
Love Me, $2. Dear Mother I've Come Home to Die? $2. Gen. Morgan's Grand March, 


with handsome Portraits, $2. The Star Spangled Cross with the Pure Field of White, 
$2. On Guard, $2. 


All the above Songs are arranged for the Piano, and those marked thus * have Guitar 
accompaniments. 


C. 8S. A. HUNTEN'’S PIANO FORTE. INSTRUCTOR, containing 32 pages of rudi- 
ments. Scales, Exercises, and Lessons carefully and accurately fingered. Printed on 
thick durable paper. 

Parts J and [J are now ready. Price $3 each, or $6 complete. 

To the trade one-third off. ‘Teachers and Schools taking ten copies, $2 50 each part, 
or $5 complete. 


NEW FRENCH GRAMMAR, 


Fust ont, 144 pages, 18mo., beautifully printed, on good paper, $3. One-third off to the 
trade. Teachers and schools tnaking@six copies, $2 50 each. 
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BAUGHMAN & RICHARDS, 


No. 19 PEARL STREET, 
RICHMOND, Va. 
importers, Manufacturers and Dealers in 
PAPER, ENVELOPES AND STATIONERY 
Git N ERA L ke-X . 


Have constantly on hand a large and general stock, at WHOLESALE only. 





_ ne ~~ —— 


A GREAT DESIDERATUM. 


A good article of Ink was — Siiewiel could not be obtained previous to the intro- 
duction of 





“Hover & Co.’s Superior Writing Ink.” 


This is decidedly the best ink now in use—as has been attested by the best judges. ‘It 
flows freely—does not corrode or become thick, and is of a permanent black color im- 
mediately after use. F.r sale, wholesale and retail, at No. 4, under Exchange Hotel, 
14th street, Richmond, Va. 


— ——EE SS a 


“THE MAGNOLIA WEEKLY,” 


An elegantly printed 


HOME JOURNAL, 


The largest and most beautiful periodical in the South. Devoted to the dissemination 
ef ROMANCE, BIOGRAPHY, POETRY and MISCELLANY. 

The services of the leading established writers of the South, together with many of 
the first among the younger favorites in the field of literature have @een secured. No 
efforts will be spared to give brilliancy and spirit to the columns of the “ MAGNOLIA 
WEEKLY” thronghout its future career. 

Tserus—TWENTY DOLLARS per annum; TWELVE DOLLARS for six months. 


SMITH & BARROW, Publishers, 
March a Richmond, Va 


_ ee 
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“THE AGE,” 


A SOUTHERN MONTHLY ECLECTIC MAGAZINE, 


PUBLISHED AT RICHMOND, VA. 





This Magazive, which the Publishers take pleasure in announcing, may be considered 
as permanently established, is rapidly attaining an extensive circulation. 

Every number contains eighty pages ef reading matter, taken from every department 
oof Literature; its selections being made from the best magazines of Europe, thereby 
presenting attractive and entert#ning articles on the subject of POLITICS, CRITI- 


CISMS, ESSAYS, (EDUCATIONAL and POLITICAL,) BIOGRAPHY, BELLES-LET- 


TRES, &e. 
| TERMS: 
Single Number, . $2 00 Sobseription for six months, - $ 8 00 
Subscription for three months, 4 00 The trade will be supplied at nsual rates. 
Bee Postmasters and others forming clubs of ten subscribers will be entitled to one 
eepy of “The Age,” for the term of subscription, gratis. 


EARNEST LAGARDE & CO., Proprietors; 


Ofhiece on “th Street, between Franklin and Grace 








OFFICE SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER, 
No. 5, 14th Street, 


Between Main and Franklin, under Exchange Hotel. 


Will act as agents for the purchase of all recent publications, Music, and other arti- 
cles ordered by our subscribers and agents throughout the Confe pg acy, and will forward 
the articles at the prices advertised by the publishers, either by mail or Express as re- 


quested. .. Orders, accompanied by the cash, addressed to WEDDE RBURN & AL- 
FRIEND, Proprietors, will receive prompt attention. 


The American Hotel, 


CORNER MAIN AND 1llra STREETS, 
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RICHMON i VA. 


Jeing centrally located, having been re-fittecd and es earitager and with tables 
to compare with any in the city or State, was re-opened Oct. 1, 1863. A call is solicited. 


WM. ‘A. W RIGHT & CO., Proprietors. 


0 


P. S. COLBY & co., 


DEALERS IN 


FINE WINES, LIQUORS, CIGARS, TOBACCO, &€, 


AP door below Telegraph z 
Mach Wo. 146 MAIN STREET. 


MARRIAGE AND VISITING CARDS, 


Engraved and Printed. 


SEALS AND DIES, 


For Corporations and public companies. 
BANK NOTES, BONDS, CHECKS, &c. 
Handsomely engraved an@ in a style to prevent forgery. 
Designs and Hstimates furnished. 
GEO. DUI NN & CO., 
Engravers, Lithographers and Copper Sa ite Printers; 
March! Corner Main and At h , Richmond, Va. 























HENRY SMILE 


a 3 Ada EO 


IN 





Fine Imported & Domestic Liquors, 
WINES, &c., &c. 


Corner of Cary and Virginia Streets, 


RICHMOND, Va. 


OLD DOMINION INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Office corner of Cary and 13th Streets. 


Authorized Capital, - . ° - $500,000. 
Cash Capital, - : - - 200,000. 


FIRE AND MARINE RISKS taken on favorable terms. 
ISAAC DAVENPORT, Jr., President. 








Cuas. E. Wortuam, Secretary. 





JEFFERSON INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SCOTTSVILLE, VA. 


J. W. MASON, President. 
J. W. Tyr, Secretary. 


Insure against FIRE and MARINE RISKS on favorable terms. Losses promptly 
paid by " 
THOS. M. ALFRIEND, Agent, 


Governor Street, Leichmond, Va. 








ALBEMARLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 
W. T. EARLY, President. 


Jomws Woop, Jr., Secretary. 


Insure against FIRE RISKS, and on the LIVES of SLAVES on favorable terms. 
Losses promptly paid by 


THOS. M. ALFRIEND, Agent 


Governor Street, Richmond, Va. 
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FEB 10 1996 


NEW RICHMOND THEATRE. 


R. D. OGDEN, - - #- #£«Acting and Stage Manager. 








This popular resort of amusement, the Manager is happy to announce, 
notwithstanding the many difficulties against which the Management 
have had t6 contend, still continues to offer nightly BRILLIANT AND 
ATTRACTIVE PROGRAMMES, diversified by choice selections from 
the most sterling productions of the dramatic repertory ; such as 


TRAGEDIES, 
COMEDIES, 
| PLAYS, 
DRAMAS, 
FARCES, 
BURLETTAS, 
OPERAS, &c., 
WITH WHICH ARE INTRODUCED 
CHARACTERISTIC AND FANCY DANCES, SONGS, BALLADS 
AND DUETTS. 


All presented in a manner unequalled in any other Theatre in the 
Confederacy. , 


THE ORCHESTRA 


Is composed of the best musicians in the Confederacy, under the diree- 


_torship of Professors A. Rosenburg and M. Loebman, who are conceded 


to be the best musical caterers in the Confederacy. 
tas THE THEATRE IS OPEN EVERY EVENING. a 


The Management beg leave to call attention to the elite audiences that 
nightly crowd the Theatre, as an evidence of the correctness of the per- 
formances, and the popularity of the plays selected. 


R. D. OGDEN, Acting and Stage Manager. 
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Agents for the Messenger. 


GEO. L. BIDGOOD, No. 161 Main Street, | J. W. BURKE, Macon, Ga. 


Richmond. Va. S. HART, Sr., C harleston, 8. C. 
H. C. CLARKE Mobile, Ala. BRANSON & FARRAR, Raleigh, N.C. 
THOS. S. SIMMONS. Monticello, Fla. BLACKM.AR & BRO., Augusta, Ga. | 


JOHN C. SCHREINER & SON, Savannah. | H. S. BARTON, Mentgom very, Ala. 
J. ¥. GELMORE. Orange Courthouse, Va. | R. RICHES, Petersburg, Va. 








R. B. BUTTON. Lyne hburg, Va. ROBT. COWAN, Staunton, Va. 

P. B. GLASS & (.., Célumbia, S. C. A. G. TAYLOR, Danville, Va. 

F. D. SMAW, Wilmington, N.C. RICHARDS’ Bookstore, Atlanta, Ga. 
BOGART & WHITAKER. Goldsboro, N.C. | J. T, McCRUM, Lexington, Va. 

T. S. WHITAKER, Charlotte, N. C. T. M. ACTON, Army of Tennessee. 


gaQy~ Wented competent and reliable AGENTS all over the Confederacy. 


ga@s™ Orders for the trade addressed to the Agents, or Proprietors, will receive prompt 
attention, and a liberal discount allowed. 


Single Copies, ‘ ; $ 2 Subscription for 6 months, . 3 8 
Subscription for 12 months, 15 a ‘ 5 


OCOONCEHIT HALE. ; 


Prof. St. MAUR BINGHAM'’S 
FASHIONABLE DANCING ACADEMY, 


EXCHANGE HOTEL, corner 14th and Franklin streets, 
RICHMOND, VA. 


B. 45 aV@aNns Qn, 


Virginia and North Carolina Tobacco Agency, 
Cary, between 13th and Virginia Streets, Richmond. 


Pays partiéular attention to the sale of Manufactured Tebacco. 


—— 


— 








G. W. ROBINSON. S. R. ADAMS. W. H. ROGERS, 


| ROBINSON, ADAMS & CO, 
Auction & Commission — 


Corner MAIN & NINTH STREETS, RICHMOND, VA. 
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Ww. KF. PRICE,. 


Grocer and Commission Merchant, 


DEALER IN 


IMPORTED WINES, LIQUORS, &C. 


Thirteenth St., between Main and Cary, 
' RICHMOND, VA. 





GEO. DUNN & ©O., 
ENGRAVERS, GITHOGRAPHERS AND PUBLISHERS, 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Have just published a 


MUSBICAIZI SOUVUVENTI FX. 


Containing three songs, handsomely illustrated with colored title, and on first class pa- 
per. Price $3. Half off to the Trade 
Beg They have lately issued: All under $2, half off to the trade. The Songs $2, 
75 cents off. 





Annie of the Vale,* 3 ie 50 { Come, Dearest, the Daylight is Gone, $2 50 
All Quiet Along the Potomac, 1 50 It is better to si thantoCry, . 1 50 
Call Me not Back from the Echoeless Ask Me Not Why, » 3 
Shore, . . . 200] Dixie! the Land of King Cotton, . 1 50 
Farewell Enchanting Hope, 2 00 | I Remember the Hour, Cruel War 
Good-bye, Sweetheart, : - 200 Answer, 1 80 
Harp of the Sonth. 41 50 | I Will Meet Thee, 1 50 
Her Bright Smile Haunts Me,* 1 00 } Juanita, 1 50 
Kathleen Mavourneen, ' - 1 50 | Parthenia to Ingomar, . § 0 
Keep Me Awake, 1 50 | Let me Kiss Him for His Mother, . 1 50 
Lorena, ° 1 OO | When first I Saw Sweet Nellie, 1 5U 
My Wife end Child, ° i 50 | Unknown Dead, o> 
Mother, is the Battle Over? 1 50 | They said My Love would Change, 1 50 
Mother, Oh Sing Me to Rest, 3 00 | Rosalie, ‘ . , - 1 50 
March of Southern Men, 2 00 | Not for Gold or Precious Stones, 1 50 
No One to Love, 2 00 |} The Young Volunteer, cA% 1 00 
No Surrender, ‘ ° . 2 00 | We Conquer or Die, ‘ 1 50 
Rock Me.to Sleep, . ° oe | Oh! wy espe +r what Thou Feelest, 1 50 
See at Your Feet a Suppliant One, 2 OO | Would I were with Thee 1 50 
Southern Cross, ° ‘ 1 50 | Why de 1 Weep for Thee ? 1 50 
Southern Soldier Boy, . 1 50 | 
Something to Love, . 2 00 
The South, . ° e: 1 00 | INSTRUMENTAL PIECES 
Up With the Flag, . » 1 50 | 
Virginia Marseillaise, 1 50 | General Morgan’s Grand March, 4 00 
When this Cruel War is Over 1 50 | General Mercer’s Grand March, 1 50 
We have Parted, - 1 50 | Rochester Schottisch, 1 60 
Who Will Care for Mother Now ? 1 50 | Stonewall Quick Step, 1 00 
Why, No One to Love, ; - 200 | Leonora Polka 1 60 
Rver of Thee, . 2 00 | Smith’s Mare 1 U9 
Do they Think of Me at Horne, . 1 00 | Lorena Variations, 2 


THE VERY LATEST. 
Love Me, $2. Dear Mother I’ve Come Home to Die, $2. Gen. Morgan’s Grand March, 
with handsome Portraits, $2. The Star Spangled Cross with the Pu ure Field of White, 


$2. On Guard, $2. 


All the abave Songs.are arranged for the Piano, and those marked thus * have Guitar 
accompaniments. 


C. 8. A. HUNTEN’S PIANO FORTE INSTRUCTOR, containing 32 pages of rudi- 
ments. Scales, Exercises, and Lessons carefully and accurately fingered. Printed on 
thick_durable paper. 

Parts [J and [J are now ready. Price $3 each, or $6 complete. 


To the trade one-third off. Teachers and Schools takin g ten copies, $2 50 each part, 
or $5 complete. 


NEW FRENCH GRAMMAR, 


Just out, 144 pages, 18mo., beautifully printed, on good paper, $3. One-third off to the 
trade. Teachers and schools taking six copies, $2 50 each. 
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BAUGHMAN & RICHARDS, 


No. 19 PEARL STREET, 


RICHMOND, Va. 
Importers, Manufacturers and Dealers in 


PAPER, ENVELOPES AND STATIONERY 
GENERALIY. 


Have constantly on hand a large and general stock, at WHOLFSALE only. 
A GREAT DESIDERATUM. 


A good article of Ink was something that could not be obtained previous to the intro~ 
, 


duction of “ 
“Hover & Co.’s Superior Writing Ink.’’ 


This is decidedly the best ink now in use—as has been attested by the best judges. It 
flows freely—does not corrode or become thick, and is of a permanent black color im- 
mediately afteruse. Fr sale, wholesale and retail, at No. 4, under Exchange Hotel, 
14th street, Richmond, Va. 





“THE MAGNOLIA WEEKLY,” 


An elegantly printed 


HOME JOURNAL, 


The largest and most beautiful periodical in the South. Devoted to the dissedlination 
of ROMANCE, BIOGRAPHY, POETRY and MISCELLANY. 

The services of the leading established writers of the South, together with many of 
the first among the younger favorites in the field of literature have been secured. No 
efforts will be spared to give brilliancy and spirit to the columns of the “‘ MAGNOLIA 
WEEKLY” throughout its future career. 

Tsrua—TWENTY DOLLARS per annum: TWELVE DOLLARS for six months. 


SMITH & BARROW, Publishers, 
March 1864, Richmond, Va 


—— 








“THE AGE,” 


A SOUTHERN MONTHLY ECLECTIC MAGAZINE, 
PUBLISHED AT RICHMOND, VA. 


This Magazine, which the Publishers take pleasure in announcing, may be considered 
as permanently established, is rapidly attaining an extensive circulation. 

Every number contains eighty pages ef reading matter, taken from every department 
of Literature; its selections being made from the best magazines of Europe, thereby 
presenting attractite and entertaining articles on the subject of POLITICS. CRITI- 
CISMS, ESSAYS, (EDUCATIONAL and POLITICAL,) BIOGRAPHY, BELLES-LET- 


TRES, &c. 
TERMS: 
Single Number, ; . $2 00 Subscription for 1x months, . $ § 00 
Subscription for three months, 4 00 The trade will be supplied at nsual rates. 


Bas Postmasters and others forming clubs of ten subscribers will be entitled to one 
copy of “ The Age,” for the term of subscription, gratis. 


EARNEST LAGARDE & CO., Proprietors, 


Office on 9th Street, between Franklin and Grace. 
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OFFICE SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER. “2, A: 
No. 5, 14th Street, 


Between Main and Franklin, under Exchange Hotel. 





A 


Will act as agents for the purchase of all recent publications, Music, and other arti- 
eles ordered by our subscribérs and agents throughout the Confederacy, and will forward 
the articles at the prices advertised by the publishers, either by mail or Express as re- 
quested. Orders, accompanied by the cash, addressed to WEDDERBURN & AL- 
FRIEND, Proprietors, will receive prompt attention. : 


eee . ”e os ie 


A few important Facts j in aks to >the “Southern Hepatic Pills.” 


1. They are prepared from the best quality of Medicines by the discoverer, now an 
aged Minister of the Gospel, and are safe. 

2. They have been known for years and tested by thousands. 

3. Five hundred persons are known to have been cured by them. 

4. They are not recommended by the proprietor for everything, but only for diseases 4 
which arise from disordered livers. 

5: Directions and certificates accompany each box, and these certificates are trom 
w “ known and most respectable individuals. 

. Correspondents recommend them as good for Liver Disease, Chills and Fevers, 
Pre umonia, Jaundice, Dyspepsia, Billious Fevers, Billious Rheumatism, Worms, Pluri- 
sy, Bronchitis, &c. 

7. Several gentlemen state that the use of these Pills has been to them an annual 
saving of from $100 to $200; they are the best plantation medicine ever offered to the 
public, 

8. Some physicians of the highest standing prescribe them to their patients, and hun- 
dreds of boxes have been sold to regular practitioners. 

9. During the last quarter 2,880 boxes have been sold to two druggists, one in South 
Carolina, and one in North Carolina, and some time ago over 3,700 boxes were ordered 
by druggists in one town in Virginia. 

Ba Price, $3 a box. For $30 a dozen boxes will be sent to any address, A very 
liberal discount to druggists and country merchants. Cash (new currency) to accompa- 


ny orders. Address, 
GEORGE: W. DEEMS, Goldsboro’, N. C. 


P. S. COLBY & CO., 


DEALERS IN 


FINE WINES, LIQUORS, CIGARS, TOBACCO, &€, 


2nd door below Telegraph Office, 
March Wo. 146 MAIN STRERT. 


MARRIAGE AND VISITING CARDS, 


Engraved and Printed. 


SEALS AND DIES, 


For Corporations and public companies. 


BANK NOTES, BONDS, CHECKS, 


Handsomely engraved and in a style to prevent forgery. 
Designs and Hstimates furnished. 


GEO. DUNN & CO., 


Engravers, Lithographers and Copper Plate Printers, 
March, Corner Main and 14th Sts., Rithmond, Va. 
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